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Le Jour de Gloire Est Arrivé 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS 








I’ve hugged my belly to the ground while regi- 
ments of big guns stood up hub to hub and split 
the night with flame... 


I felt the earth quake under a tidal wave of 
tanks that rolled out of our lines and engulfed 
| the enemy and smothered him and beat him 

down into the ground... 


I’ve seen the sky blacked out by a thousand 
bombers’ wings. . . and heard it cracked wide 
open by the thunder of their bombs... 


And yet... through the ruins of war, I’ve seen 
the road ahead. 


| Out here I’ve seen the power of America at war, 
: the might of free-born men who work and fight 
to keep their freedom. And I believe this power 
to destroy can be the power to create. 


And looking down the victory road I see a new 
America ... 


I see new cities rising up . . . new farms... new 
roads, new homes, new schools. . . new fac- 
tories that will plan and build for peace the 
way they planned and built for war. 


I see a place for me, and for the kids I’ll have 
someday ...a place for every man... a future 
to look forward to...ajobtodo... 


I see a chance to live and grow in 4 stronger 
America... 
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greater Kelvinator refrigerator than we produced 
before ... finer home freezers and electric water 
heaters and electric ranges than have ever served 
in any household. 


This is our program. This will be é 
our part in the building of a greater, 
happier nation. For we believe all of 
us owe to those who have fought to 

preserve it ...a strong, a vital, a grow- 
ing America where all men and te Army-Navy 
women will have the freedom and the 
opportunity to make their dreams corp., Propeller 
come true. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Kenosha ¢ Milwaukee « DETROIT ¢ Grand Rapids « Lansing 


NASH NK KELVINATOR 





















After we’ve won the war... 
While we’re winning the peace! 


Here at Nash-Kelvinator, when our war job is 

done, it will be our obligation to convert all the new 
strength, all the new power to produce, all the new 
ability and skill and knowledge that have come to 
us so quickly under the driving necessity of war 
to production for peace. 


That means more automobiles than we have ever 
built before . . . automobiles even finer than the 
great Nash cars that are today proving their out- 
standing quality and economy. It means an even 
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Pharmaceutical Division 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
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- Heed What Happens When 
You Apply Your Brakes 


An estimated 5,000 cars and 
trucks beyond repair are daily 
going off the Nation’s high-: 


But it is a loss that you can 
. . . for your own and your 
country’s sake .. . help slow 
down. 


see that your car or truck is 


kept in tip-top running order. - 


You can, for example, give 
special heed to what happens 
each time you put on yo 
brakes. 

Faulty brakes, you know, 
are much more than an incon- 
venience. They can put your 
car or truck permanently 
out of commission. And they 


You may not know what 
to do when brakes go wrong. 
That is a Garage Man’s, or a 
Truck Maintenance Man’s 
specialty. 

But you can... and should 
... know the common warn- 
ings. of brake trouble. You 
can...and should... recog- 
nize the bad brake symptoms 
given here and have them 


ties See 


actually endanger life. 


ee 
ways. 
_ This serious loss to essential 
home-front transportation 
cannot beentirely stopped now. 


You can be on the alert to corrected without delay. 
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RUSCO Advises: When getting brake troubles corrected, be sure to have the brake lining 

checked. In this connection, it 1s wise always to remember that RUSCO’S famous Brake Linings sco 

—efficient, economical and durable—long have been known as “The Standard Of The Industry.” onan Lenenes 
€ Y ; 





The RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut 
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He matches and always wins 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ANY trucks have dual tires on the 
i rear—two sets of two tires 
each — so they can carry heavier loads. 
Whenever duals are used, however, 
tire problems increase. The two tires 
must be spaced just so—not too 
close, not too far apart. Inflation must 
be watched carefully. Wheels must 
not toe in or toe out and the tires in 
a dual set should have exactly the same 
diameters so that each will carry its 
fair share of the load. If one tite is 
worn down, it needs another worn 
tire for its running mate. 


Failure to observe all the necessary 


'fules can easily cut.the mileage of dual 


tires in half. In the picture above a 
B. F. Goodrich tire specialist of the 
Conservation Department is matching 
dual tires with a special measuring 
stick developed for that purpose. He 
never mounts a set of duals unless they 
match perfectly. That’s why we say 
“he matches and always wins.” 
Under a scientific B. F. Goodrich 
progrem, now being used by truck 
eets with from 10 to 3200 vehicles, 
factory-trained tire men take over the 
complete supervision of tire mainte- 


mance. They have saved hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of tons of rubber 
and hundreds. of fleet owners have 
found that this conservation plan. saves 
money for them. 

Only a few B. F. Goodrich tire 
specialists are now available to take 
over additional fleets. If your company 
operates trucks, and if you would like 
to know how this service can be ap- 
plied to. increase your mileage, write 
the Tire Conservation Dept., The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, 0.FGA 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 











WORKING GIRL 


NAME — Bette Davis 
OCCUPATION — Actress 


EMPLOYER — Warner Bros. 





NATURE OF DUTIES — Helping employer 
to maintain “an enviable record for combining 


good picture-making with good citizenship.” 


REMARKS — We've been proud of Bette - 
Davis, of her magnificent artistry and enormous 
talent, ever since she came to work with us. 
(And no matter how easy it looks on the screen, 


the word is “work”—with a very large “W’"!) 


But we've never been so proud of Bette as since 


completion of our new picture, MR. SKEFFINGTON 


MR. SKEFFINGTON is the story of a very rich 
man and a very beautiful woman, and of their. 
life together, A love story? We think that 


even after secing it, you won't be sure! 





But you will be sure that MR. SKEFFINGTON 
is a picture to rank among the finest ever 


made... and that Bette Davis 








. a 
has no peer among screen artists. 

You'll be that the cor : a 

ou’ sure, too, that the company fort 

: WARNER BROS. _ | ie 

which produced MR. SKEFFINGTON | _ are sending prints. of this picture rine 

intends to keep that “enviable sporti tyeal as shea ae may 

JACK L. WARNER and 

record” enviable! Executive Producer 
®The New York Times of 

¢ : met 

han 

‘ _ and 

ENTE DANG csc MRSKEFRNGTON' outnns | 5 

GREAT AS ONLY 

ETE seerocecuer MR SREPFINGTON” cruoi ens i 

RICHARD WARING * GEORGE COULOURIS » MARJORIE RIORDAN °* Directed by VINCENT SHERMAN i 

Produced by JULIUS J. & PHILIP G. EPSTEIN © Screen Play by Julius J. & Philip G. Epstein From Story by “Elizabeth” * Music by Franz Waxmen ed 


Other Current Werner Bros. Productions: : 
THe ADVENTURES OF MARK TWA BETWEEN TWO WORLBS - UNCERTAIN GLORY - - SWINE ON WARVEST NBER - PASSAGE TO MARSEILLE - IN OUR TIME - ~ DESTINATION TOKYO - “WaT OE fa 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


When the wounded come home 


They come more quickly, more com- 
fortably and with higher hopes than 
ever before in history. For American 
doctors and nurses afte doing a 
magnificent job of healing both body 
and spirit. 

Dairy products are a prime part 
of the treatment. For example, the 
medical officer of a hospital ship which 
handled 4039 South Pacific casualties 
and lost only seven, reports: 


“Ice cream was served the patients 
every day as a food and a medicine. It 
helped build both strength and mo- 
rale. To those wounded men, ice cream 
most nearly represented home and 
civilization.” 


And landing again in the.-U. S. A. 
is a tonic to appetites, too. Listen to 
the busy mess officer of an army hos- 
pital, where patients roll right in from 
the gang-plank. 

“Those 700 boys have already drunk 
up 1500 quarts of milk and the day’s 
not over. There won’t be enough milk 
in the state to fill them up!” 

We know you'll willingly share your 
ice cream and milk with boys like these 
—even if it sometimes means doing 


with. a little less. For our part, we're’ 


proud that our laboratories have been 
able to develop for the Army and Navy 
so many products made from milk — 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 


‘human food ... as a base for the de- 


velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and in 
the towns and cities of America, 


NATIONAL | DAIRY 


‘PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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“My, Oh, My! Running a High Temperature” 


Since Pearl Harbor, many power- 
plants have been serving in the 
front lines of production day and 
night. These extra shifts have 
meant extra wear on generators, 
turbines and boilers, less time for 
repairs, more likelihood of condi- 
tions ripe for accidents. 

And another consideration 
may complicate your own prob- 
. lem. Perhaps it is not only for 
the duration that your present 
power equipment will have to 
serve; you may have to use it 
well into the highly competitive 
period that will follow. One way 
you can help take care of what 
you now have is to make use of 
the facilities of Hartford Steam 
Boiler. 

There are many good reasons 
why Hartford Steam Boiler is so 
outstandingly the first choice of 


concerns which purchase Boiler 
and Machinery insurance. It has 
by far the largest field staff de- 
voted solely to power-equipment 
inspection—to helping detect 
dangerous conditions before acci- 
dents can happen. Its advice has 
often added years to the service- 
able life of costly equipment. And 
its many field men are so well dis- 
tributed that they can be reached 
quickly when an unusual power- 
plant occurrence calls for con- 
sultation and counsel. 


The Hartford organization 
draws upon a store of practical 
experience accumulated in 77 
years of specializing in one highly 
technical line. Ask your agent or 
broker what Hart- 
ford services can 
mean to your 
plant. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, 
Covers: Bellers ¢ Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas 


CONNECTICUT ee 
and Disee! Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipasont 
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LETTERS. 


Interpreting the Beards 

In the issue of NEwsweex for Aug. 7, you 
review Charles A. Beard’s new book, “The 
Beards’ Basic History of the United States.” 
In so doing your: writer stated in reference 
to the Beards that “they know that history 
has a way of repeating itself . . .” This state- 
ment is categorically opposed to Beard’s own 
theme of the last chapter in his “Republic,” 
wherein he states that the idea of historical 
repetition is a figment of men’s imaginations. 

MicnaEL D. REAGAN 
Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 


@ We, Mary Beard and JI, are simply over- 
whelmed by the consideration given to our 
labors by. NEwswEeEKk. Except for the gener- 
ous spirit which the writer displays—a kind- 
ness beyond our merits—the article does us 
a justice that is more than roughhewn. It is 
pretty nearly a center shot. Perfection, of 
course, is denied to mortals, but not often 
does a writer give a more realistic and vivid 
picture of a personality. We are gratified 
beyond measure. 





CwarLes BEARD 

New Milford, Conn. ; 
Gasogene Abroad 

I read your article in the July 17 issue de- 
scribing the NEWSWEEK gasogene car. As 
there are so many places in, the world like 
Rio de Janeiro, without any gasoline or other. 
liquid fuel for private cars, NEWSWEEK is to 
be congratulated upon the publication of an 
article of such wide interest to friends 
abroad. 

I have driven my gasogene car over 20,000 
miles now, and make monthly trips to Sao 
Paulo—about 630 miles round trip—in ap- 
proximately the same time as I used to do 
with gasoline. Without the gasogene many 
factories would have had to close down here, 
and the economic life of Brazil would have 
suffered the effects of lack of gasoline even 
more severely and critically than at present § | 
—which is saying a great deal. Good or bad, § ~ 
the charcoal-burning gasogene car has been § - 
a godsend to Brazil during these last two § 
years, 
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A. H. Dick 


Brasileira de Vendas Limitada 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


@ I have just read the article in which th 9 © 
test of the charcoal bumer is described. 
This reminds me of a visit I made in Eng- 
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Wauen you read about an artil- 
lery barrage by our “Long Toms” 


- in Europe, you may not associate it 
_ with the hard-working, gray-haired 


businessmen i in your own city... 


_ .-Buttake, for example, your neigh- 
bor John. Parker, who borrowed 


the money to build a small factory 
twenty years ago. It.was.a long, 
discouraging struggle, but John 


Parker made a go of it. 


ee, ae 
When war came, our nation 
thanked its lucky stars for John’s 








MILWAUKEE, BRIGADIER BEHIND THE BARRAGE 


factory...and John’s knowledge of 
production. foday, John’s factory 
is turning out a small but important 


part of 
Toms.” 


On euch mon os John Parker, ond 
<n businesses 
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men in laying the groundwork of 
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Capital Airliners to save them time: o3 
between America’s Victory Cities, 
and to enjoy more hours at home. . 


SMAI Sit MRE 
aus 
COUNTY 


SKYWAY TO — 

AMERICA'S 
victory 
Cities 



























Protecting the vital 
operating parts of modern war 
equipment are the millions of care-free 
Hyatt Roller Bearings...into which 
we build great stamina and capacity, 
while holding them true ‘to required 
precision tolerances.. = 
And at the same time...on railway 


and highway and farm, in mill and fac- 


tory... oil fields and construction 






jobs...wherever. wheels. and 
shafts turn... Hyatts , 
are serving 
America! 


Hyatt roller bearings are built to last—and require a minimum of care. But don’t forget 
to give them the proper attention all precious anti-friction bearings deserve today. 





HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION «GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 














land (before the war) to a woodworking 
plant owned and operated by a Mr. Tarrant. 
This plant used the fuel from distilled wood. 
His gas producing machine consumed all 
sorts of waste wood—some from his own fac- 
tory and some additional material. The gas 
produced was used in the same ‘way as if 
the gas had been supplied by a gas-produc- 
ing company from coal. The makers of Tar- 
rant’s plant had installed plants in India and 
in South and Central Africa. 

In an emergency, the device you are using 
would be availed of but Americans will not 
take the trouble. 


Tuos. C. Powe.i 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Prewar Mae West 

Shame on NEwsweEeEx’s usually able thea- 
ter man for saying (Aug. 14 issue) that “GI 
Joes” named a life preserver after Mae 
West. The inspired monicker was thought up 
by an unknown Royal Air Force man before 
the war and was in common usage when I 
joined that slang-loving body back in 1940. 





Culver Acme 
Original Mae Air Force Mae 


From being slang the ‘name moved up into 
official documents and, as you know, even- 
tually made Webster’s dictionary. The gen- 
uine Mae West is a bulky canvas and rubber 
affair colored yellow (for easy identification 
from the air if you have to bail out and 
find yourself in the drink) and when wom 
gives you a bust measurement like that at- 
tributed to the actress. It is a wizard death- 
dodger. 


~ FRED BACKHOUSE 
(Ex-Flight Lieutenant, RAF and RCAF) 
The Canadian Press 
New York City 


NeEwsweex’s theater editor admits he 
knew better and hereby confesses his shame. 
Hero of Guam 

Chief Radioman George R. Tweed, United 
States Navy, who evaded the Japs and sur- 
vived for 31 months on the 221 square 
miles of Guam ( NEwsweex, Aug. 21) is the 
most colorful hero of this war. The writer, 
who served as head of the Department of 
Industries, Naval Government of Guam, 
1987-89, marvels that disease and intestinal 
parasites did not fell Tweed. ~ 

During my tour of duty I constructed 8 
highway from the landing town of Agat into 











the unsettled Fena Valley which was named E 
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-Tarawa... Kwajalein ... Biak .'. . Saipan . >. Guam—the 
roll call is long of the island strongholds that have reeled 
under the powerful punches of American naval task forces, 
driving relentlessly toward the Philippines, the China Sea, the 
Asiatic mainland and Japan. 


This crushing naval power ranges far because it takes its 
bases with it ...a triumphant achievement of farsighted 
planning, building, equipping and supplying. 

A traveling base is made up of fleets of supply ships, cargo 
ships, tankers, ammunition ships, transports, focal ships, 
repair ships and other auxiliary craft in support of the fightin 
fleet. Traveling bases make modern task forces self-contained, 
fit for weeks of action in vast stretches of sea without turning 
back to friendly ports. 


Maintaining this huge, complicated naval organization involves 
statistical, figuring and accounting work that never ends. 
Burroughs machines help here, as in hundreds of other war- 
time operations, performing important calculations, producing 
vital records. ; 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY: DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS—Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 


FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced: by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 


Back the Bunch Who Pack the Punch! 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 





into] FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


° NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





AVENUES OF LIGHT 
FOR WORKING EYES 


TOMORROW, lamps and light will 
serve America in new ways, new 
forms, new places. Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps in new shapes and 
colors, along with new techniques 
in lighting, will open up a whole 
new field of decoration and display- 
for the store owner. And Westing- 
house Sterilamps—already widely 
applied by laboratories and food 
and drug manufacturers to reduce 
contamination from air-borne bac- 
teria — will be used in homes, 
schools and public buildings to 
lessen the risk of infection and help 
bring safer, more healthful living. 


HELP SHORTEN THE WAR ...BUY MORE BONDS THAN BEFORE! 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
SUNDAY 2:30 EWT., N.B.C.- & TED MALONE © MON- 
DAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 10:15 EWT., BLUE NETWORE 
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New lighting techniques developed by Westinghousd engineers, using today’s 
high-efficiency Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, are bringing See-ability benefits to 
American industry. With See-ability to guide them, working eyes can operate 





faster, more accurately. Precision work can be done by more people, with fewer 
aan and less fatigue — all important factors in the huge job of arming 

and supplying our fighting men. And when this big job is done, today’s higher 

lighting standards will bring See-ability benefits to peacetime factories, 

offices, stores and homes. Take advantage of Westinghouse research and progress 

in lighting, include See-ability with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse Mazda 

Lamps in your post-war plans. For practical help in your planning, consult 

your local Power Company or Westinghouse Distributor. Westinghouse Electric & 

Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


. 





Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILIT¥ 
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the Harmon Road by Act of the Guam Con- 
gress and Gov. James T. Alexander. In this 
district over 40,000 prehistoric Chamorros 
lived. Here are found dense jungle, a dis- 
ap ing river, numerous caves, Marclop 
Falls that would do any country honor, a 
rugged mountainous terrain. Food, both ani- 


SS ra : 
Official U. 8. Navy Photo from Acme 


Tweed’s first meal after his rescue 


mal and plant, is plentiful and not a problem 


to obtain. I have found wild boar and cara- 
bao in this region. 
Lt. Lioyp McKintry Harmon, U.S.N. 
Coronado, Calif. 


Maps and Newscasts 

I read the entire magazine with the great- 
est enjoyment—but I would like especially 
to compliment you on the maps, which are 
always pertinent, easy to understand, have 
interesting topographical information. I often 
consult my NewswEeEK maps while listen- 
ing to news broadcasts. 


Rutu M. FRENCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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He Shot His Way Out 

A fact that you forgot to mention in your 
article on Lt. Col. Francis Gabreski ( News- 
WEEK, July 17) is that his wing mate, First 
Lt. Robert J. Keen of Jacksonville, Fla., and 
a friend of mine, bagged three German 
planes on the same day as Gabreski bagged 
his 28th. Lieutenant Keen had three German 
planes to his credit before this which he got 
on his 35th mission. He said that on that 


_ mission that he “simply got lost from the 


rest of my formation when I went down 
after one Jerry and I kept running into them 
and had to shoot my way out.” Lieutenant 
Roce was awarded the DFC for that day’s 
work. 


Pre. WiLtraM J. O’Brien 
AAF 


Dyersburg, Tenn. 
Cotton Ed : 


It would appear that political pundits who 
recently drew certain conclusions from the 
defeat of “Cotton Ed” Smith (NeEwsweex, 
Aug. 7) may not have had all of the facts. 

Mr. Smith appeared before the voters on 
the same platform with other candidates. 
The infirmities wrought by his advanced age 
contrasted sadly with the poise, strength, and 
ability manifested by Johnson. In his last 
radio appeal to the voters Smith used a re- 
cording of -part.of. his big speech of six 


years ago, and his present.tired old voice 





Why post-war chemical industries will need Men 


Today G. I. Joe says a silent prayer for the chemical 
miracles that cover his advance... purify his drink- 
ing water...treat his wounds. 


Tomorrow Joe and millions of his friends will look 
to chemical industries for jobs. This great group 
will be ready because: 


War has packed decades of chemical research 
and practical experience into three short 
years... 


New chemical materials such as synthetic rub- 
ber, new life-saving medicines, new man-made 
textile fibres—these and a host of other devel- 
opments have made chemistry very much a 
part of every man’s existence. 


| i] A en f i} e 6 0 he"o if A whole world awaits the peacetime products of 


chemistry’s wartime laboratory—and its far-reach- 
ing industries will be ready to provide them as soon 


Wa rfa Ma fades AIwWd Y a as facilities can be spared from war production, 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold for Peacetime Prosperity 


LMA ELTA ROR am WHY Postwar chemical industries wil need Nickel 
. . Today— Nickel and its alloys, including Monel, and 
h Wha / Walla ea f lI ne J A) bh y > Stainless Steel, are helping chemical industries turn 


out many important materials of war... 
Helping to harness corrosives vital to the mak- 
ing of war equipment of every kind... helping 
to produce synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline 
and countless other strategic supplies. 


Tomorrow—because of their corrosion resistance as 
well as the mechanical, electrical and other special 
properties they impart, Nickel and its alloys will 
work hand in hand with the chemical and other key 
industries. Nickel will help them make the products 
that provide men livelihoods. 


Manufacturers with metal problems are » invited to 
consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


The International NICK Fy, company, inc. 


New York 6, N. sce 
World's largest miners, smelters and etait Nickeland Platinum 
oc - 00le producers of MONEL ... producers of other high- Nickel pt 














These shoes have a way of “complete 
understanding” with your feet. That's 
why you'll want them for that inti- 
mate, 16-hour-a-day, you-and-shoes 
association . .. There are no others 
with Synchro-Flex construction— 
the patented process which puts 
conserving sturdiness and prideful 
style on a basis as flexible as your 
feet—and buoyantly supporting. 
Because British Walker*Synchro-Flex 
understand your needs and act 
accordingly, you'll echo the nation’s 
verdict, ‘'They’re sure great!” 
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was in dramatic contrast with his vigorous 
and colorful speech of only six years ago. 

In several different sections of the state I 
heard voters express themselves, and the gist 
seemed to be this: “I have always voted for 
Smith and should like to do so again, but if 
he lives out the term, I question how much 
real work he ‘can do. During the crucial 
years that follow we will need a man at 
Washington who is in his prime.” 

Jess H. Witson 
Moncks Corner, S$ C, * 


Where Is the OPA? Curious Questions 

The Esquire, fourth-class movie house on 
Market Street,.San Francisco, shows a ten- 
year-old picture, Eddie Cantor, “The Kid 
From Spain.” Admission price 85 cents. 

And the collector of income taxes? 

A waitress in a so-called cheap counter 
restaurant complains that her tips the day 
before were only $11—this in addition to $6 
a day wages plus all the meals she can eat. 

A barbershop here has a sign in the win- 
dow: “Wanted for Sundays, extra barbers— 
$20 a day guaranteed.” 


L. Lewis 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PPDPDP 


Hot off the Press : 

My July 24 Newsweex arrived July 80—I 
believe that sets a record for servicg this 
deep in Burma. I was astonished. I’ve never 
seen a magazine so much in demand in my 
life when I told the fellows I had one so 
hot off the press. : 


Scr. Arcnre H. Martin Jr.; U.S.A. 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


Poon? 


Captors of Caumont 

I am writing about your article, Feint and 
Stab (Newsweek, June 26). Our unit was 
the first unit to take thé Caumont sector in 
France. Another unit of the “Fighting First 
Division” occupied and held Caumont from 
June 14 to weeks past the Fourth of July 
(unit and actual dates I am not permitted 
to mention). Our unit held. fast for more 
than 80 days during which time the enemy 
attempted counterattacks and threw every 


. possible type shell including the “screaming 


meemies” against us. At-a much later date 
than your June 26 issue, our unit was re- 
lieved of the Caumont: sector for a greater 
job; the drive to the south of which the 
world already knows. 


Capt. CARMEL DE Campo 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


Early reports of fighting in the Caumont 
sector during the week ending June 17 


Not only was. NEwsweex misled into believ- 
ing that British troops had taken Caumont 
but even the Stars and Stripes, servicemen 
newspaper overseas, made the same errot. 
The Stars and Stripes’ statement so angered 
the veteran First Division that General Brad- 
ley’s headquarters issued an official report 
giving the First its proper credit. 
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A TALE OF THREE MAPS 


2 pews United States is the same size 
that it always has been. It has 
grown psa f smaller, however, in 
terms of travel time in about 35 years. 
From the era when our trading radii 
were determined largely by what 
horses could do in a day, to three- 
miles-a-minute transport planes, the 
number of our trading areas has de- 
creased from 210 small ones to 14 
large ones. 


The trend reflected in the above 


It is ouéstde our continental boundaries - 


that the greatest transportation change 
in all history has become a reality— 
in only two years. Our Army and 
Na ir Commands, together with 
U. %. airlines under military direc- 
tion, have made world-wide air trans- 
portation commonplace. Thousands 
of flights are being made regularly to 
all parts of the earth, over ‘oceans, 
deserts and jungles. 








No problem has greater bearing upon 
us as individuals and as a nation than 
that of the postwar use of universal 
air. 

Men in high places, at home and 
abroad, are pondering this unprece- 
dented problem. No surface trans- 
portation method provides an 
adequate pattern for the air—neither 
domestic trains nortrans-oceanic ships. 
It is the world’s greatest pioneering 

problem since the discovery that 

















three maps is extending into a i = L. 1) the world is not flat. We have faith 
world problem. : 1» A that _ bina si peta en- 

Our'great expansion of railroads - \ F ™ trusted with our national security, 
and aoa seach was local and = will evolve regulations which will 
domestic, but there is a difference r a protect the land that gave birth to 
when we travel and ship by air. 1 : | the airplane. es 
Above the earth we are in a realm . We must make air transport a 
that is international, because air is " . much greater instrument for peace 
everywhere, and the nation that is even than it is for war. History 
airfaring at home becomes, auto- ome af irrevocably is turning another page! 
a , a global carrier nation. —a Theairageisnot“coming, itis here! 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 2... 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGS HIPS 
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The Cover. This photo taken in 
Tunis well illustrates the words 
from the French national an- 
them. The day of glory had ar- 
rived in France last week with 
the retaking of Paris. See page 
81. (Harris & Ewing photo) 
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magazine was going to lead us intu some 
pretty active sidelines. So we organized 
for them—and toda 


; ne 
* {For Your Information... 
se! in the American Army? 





Can you supply us with 
information on the use 
of colchicine in agricul- 
ture? Can we obtain 
10,000 reprints of your 
article on electronics? 
Such questions, coming 
in every mail from schools, civic groups 
and business organizations, convinced us 
















































early in our career that publishing a news 


there are many sides 


to our personality that you, even as a reg- 


ular reader, may not suspect. Chief among ~ 


them are our Educational and Club Bu- 
reaus. 


You have probably never thought 
of NEWSWEEK as a textbook, yet it would 
be difficult to find a better one for the 
study of current history. That is why 
NEwsweEEx’s Educational Bureau, fosters 
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comprehensive program in more than 
700 sc schools and colleges throughout the 
country—and in 200 Army orientation 
courses. 


The Bureau supplies teaching 
manuals, weekly study guides, monthly 
current-events tests, and comprehensive 
semester examinations—all prepared from 
NEWSWEEK material by outstanding edu- 
cators. Each member-class also receives 
the Map-of-the-Month, a display-size en- 
largement of the war fronts of the world, 
and reprints of current articles of par- 
ticular importance. 


The Club Bureau supplies free 
discussion material to more than 6,000 
club officials from Alaska to Miami. They 
represent almost every type of organiza- 
tion from the Rotary International and 
the Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women to the International Sun- 
shine Society and the Old Maids Club. 





Each month the members receive Plat- 
form, an exchange of ideas on civic and 
social problems, and Periscope Letter, a 
snamthie compilation of important items 
from Periscope, in addition to reprints 
and occasional booklets and maps. 


Frequently, the Educational and 
Club Bureaus have jointly issued more 
elaborate publications to be supplied to 
members free or at cost, such as Global 
War, a 36-page summation of the first 
four years of war, American Women in 
the Postwar World, containing twelve 
specially written articles from such diver- 
gent viewpoints as Elizabeth Hawes, Eric 
Johnston, Glenn Martin, and Philip Mur- 
ray, and the Global War Atlas, nine dis- 
play-size maps clarifying military and in- 
dustrial strategy. 


Newsweex feels amply repaid for 
its time and expense in the realization 
that this is a valid contribution to Amer- 
ican education. There is no better testi- 
monial to the value of this service than 
the personal and professional endorse- 
ment of many educational leaders, such 
as President Tresider of Stanford Univer- 
sity, President O'Donnell of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and President 
Hamm of Mount Holyoke College. 
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Along war industry's production lines there are snipers 
that are just as hard to spot as those along the jungle 
battle lines. These are the ‘‘little’’ errors, shortages, 
and almost imperceptible mechanical slowdowns which 
add up to serious losses and delays in production. And 
these hidden snipers can’t be killed off unless it is possi- 
ble to spot them, and to get a true sight on them with 
running records of machine-performance. 


Such records are provided uninterruptedly by Veeder- 
Root Counting Devices, made in types and sizes that can 
be readily installed on any production machine. Then 
trouble can be spotted as soon as it begins to happen... 
and immediate steps can be taken to correct it before 
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final assembly is tied up and shipments to the fighting 
fronts slowed down. 

If you have any key responsibility in the production of 
war materiel, you can count on Veeder-Root to help you 
make every stroke of work count for more than ever before. 


The Couritinag Somee Gf Guduotey 
a =. 
VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 
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- What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


Expect a big movement after the. 
élections to raise top government sala- 
ties by $5,000; proposed figures are $15,- 
000 for congressmen; $20,000 for Cabi- 
net officers, and $15,000 for present $10,- 
000 executives . . . OPA chiefs have 
offered industrial representatives a re- 


doesn’t like it; the scheme provides for 
increased prices on postwar civilian com- 
modities in ratio to increased costs—dol- 
lar for dollar—rather than a percentage 
profit on production costs . . . Senator 
Mead, new chairman of the Defense In- 
vestigating Committee, shows signs of 
working the group even harder than Sen- 
ator Truman .. . U. S. officials are keep- 
ging a close and apprehensive watch on 
new Spanish Foreign Minister Lequerica, 
who served as intermediary for the 
Franco-German armistice negotiations 
and more recently as Ambassador to 
Vichy. 


Postwar Lend-Lease 


Look for an early stiffening of Senate 
nse to postwar Lend-Lease. In- 
uential senators who have never 
criticized the program in wartime are 
definitely opposed to carrying it over into 
peacetime to help restore ravaged coun- 
tries. They propose to demand that ap- 
ptopriations to aid the fighting Allies be 
cut to a minimum when Germany sur- 
tenders. One highly placed senator has 
said privately that there'll be no postwar 
oad pang for Britain, and none for 
Russia, after Germany falls, unless the 
Soviet joins the Pacific war. He predicts 
a study of Lend-Lease operations this 
finter with a view to tapering off ap- 
propriations, even though Germany con- 
tinues to fight. . 


U.S. and Carol 


The U.S. probably would make no 
oficial protest against the restoration of 
1 to the Rumanian throne despite 
tepeated refusals to permit the fugitive 
monarch to enter this country. However, 
’s no official information that, as has 
reported, Moscow wants Carol 
back. Only one explanation of the report 
& available: Carol might be pliable to 
ian wishes and might be better able 
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conversion pricing plan, but industry 


to restore order than any of the pro- 
Nazi war leaders. Moreover, Russia has 
in safekeeping certain Rumanian funds 
and some of the crown jewels. Promise 
of their return might keep Carol in line. 
In his favor as a popular leader, it’s ar- 
gued that he is til esteemed by the 
Orthodox church and by the peasants. 


Military Lines 

Speculation now centers on whether 
U.S., British, or Russian forces will take 
over in Greece and Yugoslavia following 
the collapse of the Balkans . . . Secre- 
tary Forrestal will oppose legislation for 
extra “fight pay” for Navy men and Ma- 
rines, halding that it would, in effect, be 
extra compensation “for performance of 
military duty in time of war”; however, 
he won’t make any move against bonus 
payments to air crews, submarine men, 
and divers . . . So scarce have needles 
become in occupied France that GI’s are 
able to win women friends with their 
mending kits. ; 


Kimmel and Stark 


Rear Admiral Kimmel will have a 
chance to tell his full version of the Pearl 
Harbor affair if he wants to. His oppor- 
tunity will come in the highly secret pro- 
ceedings of the Navy Court of Inquiry 
which lately has been in almost constant 
session with Kimmel’s lawyers in attend- 
ance. Secretary Forrestal wants to reach 
his own decision in the case and on the 
basis of the board’s findings will deter- 
mine whether to bring court-martial pro- 
ceedings against Kimmel or others well 
before the Dec. 6 deadline set by Con- 
oo. Entirely overlooked has been the 

act that Admiral Stark, pre-Pearl Har- 
bor Chief of Naval Operations, has been 
back in this country from London for 
more than three weeks and almost con- 
stantly a witness at the hearings. The 
Army Board designated to investigate 
— Short’s behavior has been doing 
e. 


Interest in Iran 


Back of the recent elevation of the 
U.S. Legation at Teheran to Embassy 
status lies a determination of high-policy 
makers to take a hand in Middle 
East affairs. Iran has asked and will get 
U. S. aid along all possible economic and 
technical lines because it’s felt that a 
strong Iran will stabilize the entire Near 
East. But there'll be no guarantees of 


U.S. military aid even in event of ag-: 


gression. Obviously, U.S. interest is in- 
spired by the importance of the Persian 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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oil fields but the country also has an im- 
portant strategic position and it may 
prove desirable to develop airfields there. 


National Notes 


GOP leaders’ optimism over carrying 
the House, regardless of Presidential elec- 
tion results, stems partly from the Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Ohio habit 
of choosing Republican representatives 
though favoring the Democratic national 
ticket . . . Treasury officials may hold up 
the Sixth War Loan Drive until early 
December and, if the Republicans win 
in November, the incoming Treasury Sec- 
retary may find the cupboard bare... 
It’s unlikely that coal stabilization legis- 
lation will be enacted by the present Con- 
gress; House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee Chairman Doughton doesn’t like the 
present bill despite the fact that the Ad- 
ministration, the industry, and the UMW 
favor it. 





Trends Abroad 


Expect de Gaulle’s committee to be 
included in the European Advisory Com- 
mission before it announces the final 
draft of the armistice terms for Germany; 
some smaller nations also will have rep- 
resentation . . . Military observers note 
that Berlin lately has failed to mention 
the once-vaunted West Wall .. . Re- 
cent conclusion of a solidarity pact be- 
tween Mexican and Cuban electrical 
plant workers’ unions may be the corner- 
stone of a Latin-American Federation of 
Electricians . . . Of the 4,000 former 
German residents of Turkey, only 1,200 
have. indicated a willingness to be repa- 
triated. 


Robomb Fog 


One overlooked reaction to London’s 
roblitz has been the importance it has 
given the weather in Londoners’ think- 
ing and behavior. With most it arouses 
more interest than questions of food or 
the war’s progress. Local residents are 
even more outspoken than U. S. visitors 
against the dreary skies, drizzling rains, 
and heavy mists. For it’s on such occa- 
sions that the robots get through in 
sasen numbers, since anti-aircraft and 

ghter ‘defenses have difficulty in loocat- 
ing the targets. Now, on dark days, Lon- 
doners plan excursions to the country 
away from the bombs, and choose bright 
sunny days to remain in town. On rainy 
or cloudy nights they stay in shelters 
where possible; avoid crowded restaurants 
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or theaters. Despite the drastic water 
shortage, caused by the dry summer, 
they prefer that inconvenience to rainy 
weather. 


Poison Gas Prospects 


Speculation that Germany’s Terror 
Weapon 2 may be poison gas is dis- 
counted in England, where considerable 
information is available on the probable 
character of the new weapon. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion is that it will be 
the rocket bomb, and there’s no belittling 
the gravity of the view taken by high 
British officials. Many observers feel that 
when it comes it will level London, and 
plans are already being made to meet 
this contingency. Well-informed observ- 
ers feel that the German issuance of gas 
masks and gas-protection materials to 
civilians does not necessarily mean that 
the High Command plans to use gas it- 
self. They believe that the possible de- 
structive effects of the new terror weapon 
are such that Berlin feels it may drive 
the Allies to the use of gas. 


Jap Prison Camps 

Though the Japanese Government has 
permitted International Red Cross rep- 
resentatives to visit U. S. prisoner camps 
in China, Formosa, and the Japanese 
home islands, none has yet seen those 
in the Philippines, Java, Burma, and 
Thailand, where conditions are believed 
to be the worst. The Japanese Red Cross 
has shown a desire to cooperate, under the 
Geneva Convention, with the Interma- 
tional Red Cross, but the Jap High Com- 
mand forbids it. Incidentally, the Jap- 
anese Red Cross achieved prominence 
just after the 1922 earthquake, when 
pro-U. S. sentiment was at its best. 


Serbian Future 


While not much has been heard of the 
Serbs since Tito won British and Rus- 
sian support, some now advocate break- 
ing up Yugoslavia, created after the last 
war, so as to form an autonomous Serbia. 
The Serbs backing this course take the 
position that their homeland is definitely 
a part of the Balkans, while Croatia and 
Slovenia are not. Serbia would tie up 
with Greece and Bulgaria in a Balkan 
confederation based on a common By- 
zantine culture and the Greek Orthodox 
faith. The movement is based on the fear 
that the major powers will give the Slo- 
venes and Croats an upper hand in a re- 
vived Yugoslavia, thus eliminating the 
Serbs’ prewar dominance. 


Canadian Notes 


Apprehension over Canada’s postwar 
international position has led to sugges- 
tions that a seat in Commons be assured 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King regard- 
. less of whether he is defeated in his own 
riding in the next election. Then he could 
represent Canada at the peace discus- 
sions . . . Saskatchewan’s CCF govern- 


ment is undertaking a survey of provincial 
medical and hospital facilities with an eye 
on representations to Ottawa for in- 
cre Federal aid . . . A high priority is 
given to the postwar construction of an 
official residence for the Prime Minister 
on the bank of the Ottawa River. 


Foreign Notes 


While the U-boats themselves prob- 
ably have fled from French ports falling 
into Allied hands, experts anticipate learn- 
ing much about many mysterious phases 
of submarine operations after studying 
port facilities . . . Alfred Duff Cooper will 

robably be Britain’s first Ambassador to 
iberated France . . . Roblitz sidelight: 
Britain has had to allow the manufacture 
of mousetraps because so many évacués 
took the family cats with them that the 
town mice are a problem. 


Rationing After V Day 





This is today’s outlook on post-V pee 
rationing. Foods: Meat rationing wi 
wither within 90 days as British needs 
are met from Australia and Argentina 
through increased shipping. There'll be 
more canned goods. Shoes: Rationing 
will continue for at least six months. 
Gasoline: Rationing will be relaxed in the 
East by spring if Germany folds this fall; 
it will continue in the West during the 
Pacific war, because of transportation 
bottlenecks. Tires: Both truck and pas- 
senger may be ration-free almost imme- 
diately due to lessening military demands. 
Fuel Oil: Countrywide rationing will 
continue at least through this winter. 


Penicillin Dearth 

While overall penicillin production has 
increased spectacularly, it’s still not as 
great as had been anticipated. A few 
manufacturers have performed outstand- 
ingly; one is making 80,000,000,000 units 
monthly and will up this soon by 25%. 
But most makers’ output, even with new 
equipment, has been below expectations. 
With production now above 150,000,- 
000,000 units per month (a 2,000% in- 
crease over a year ago), the Army is 
calling for even greater quantities. Until 
recently, military demands were under 
total production, allowing some accumu- 
lation. But now civilian allotment cuts 
are necessary. 


Trend Reversal 


Expect early announcement of several 
deals through which big distillers are di- 
vesting themselves of liquor properties. 
This reverses a trend of the last several 
years when the “big four” bought up 
most of the small independents and fi- 
nally dominated all but a minor portion of 
the distilling business. Washington rum- 
blings concerning possible monopoly suits, 
coupled with Senate investigations and 
renewed attacks by the drys, were re- 
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sponsible for their decisions. With the 
proceeds they'll go in more heavily for 
diversification which began with liquor 
companies’ purchasing of beer, soft drink, 
and even pharmaceutical businesses. 


Business Footnotes 


Among the ten best acting stocks at 
the end of the last war still listed on the 
Big Board are General Motors, Interna- 
tional Paper, U.S. Rubber, American 
Car & Foundry, and American Woolen 
. . » The roblitz has boomed British in- 
surance business; Lloyds’ sales have 
jumped from about $4,000,000 a day in 
the spring to some $40,000,000 daily in 
August, with most policies issued on a 
quarterly basis. f 





Movie Lines 


P lans are well along for a Disney 
movie built around Charlie McCarthy 
with possibly another dummy and the 
usual Disney characters in the support- 
ing cast; Edgar Bergen will do the nar- 
rative but won’t appear in the film him- 
self . . . The liberation of France will 
result in a general exodus of French 
film directors from Hollywood; René 
Clair and Julian Duvivier may be the 
first to go . . . There are reliable reports 
that William Fox is planning to build 
his own studio for film and radio work 
. . » Ben Hecht will write a Shapespeare 
screen biography for a British company. 


Literary Notes 


The New York Herald. Tribune has 
completed plans to republish its Paris 
edition with Eric Hawkins, the former 
managing editor who has been attached 
to the London bureau since 1941, now 
awaiting official word to proceed to Par- 
is; incidentally, present arrangements 
call for the AEF’s Stars and Stripes to 
be printed in The Paris Herald’s plant 
when it opens . . . Few on the home 
front are aware The Saturday Evening 
Post has started free distribution to serv- 
icemen overseas of a tiny booklet (3 by 4% 
inches) called Post Yarns, containing three 
full-length fiction or feature articles and 
cartoons from the regular edition. 


Radio Lines 


The U. S. will soon be able to send its 
propaganda broadcasts to Japan on me- 
ium wave bands from Saipan; arrange- 
ments were made by Elmer Davis dur- 
ing his recent Far Eastern trip . . . Fred 
Allen is once more balking against re- 
turning to the air; although agency off- 
cials are lining up a replacement show, 
insiders are betting he will be back be- 
fore the year’s end . . . Realizing that 
the public’s interest in the war will shift 
westward soon, the major networks are 


strengthening their West Coast facilities; 
NBC recently sent one of its top com 
‘mentators to San Francisco. 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 






























































In fact, we promise that it will never come to this at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 


But it’s all too true that wartime traveling has put a severe 


_ strain on our facilities. 


Naturally, we’d like to accommodate ali the guests 
who want to enjoy Hotel Pennsylvania comforts. 
But sometimes it is a physical impossibility. 


That’s why we have worked out a plan we call the “3 Golden 
Rules for Travelers.” Here it is .. . and remember, its success 
depends on your doing these three things: 


1—Reserve rooms well in advance, specifying 
hour of arrival and date of departure. 


2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. . 


3—Release rooms as early as possible on day 
of departure. 


The best feature of this plan is . . . it works! It helps you 
directly. It helps the other fellow, whose co-operation in turn 
helps you again. And it helps us help everybody. 

So... won’t you join the “Golden Rule” Club? 
Hectic as things are these days, you'll still find our rooms cheer- 
ful, our beds comfortable, our service efficient . . . and our food 


delicious. (It’s amazing what our chefs can do with a book of 
ration points!) 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. $. WAR BONDS 
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The Nelson-Wilson blow-up won’t have any pronounced im- 
pact on the home-front war effort. From now on the WPB will 
decline in prestige and importance, not because of the personal- 
ity row but because emphasis is moving from war to civilian 
production. Whatever happens to Nelson, only minor policy 
changes will be made in the WPB. 


Other war agencies also will go on the down-grade. In coming 
months manpower officials will be looking for jobs instead of 
workers. Even with a continued two-front war, Nelson esti- 
mated that labor requirements would drop 300,000 by next 
January. The OPA’s rationing job will slacken off. Its main task 
will be to price new civilian items and hold the reconversion 
price line. 
® 


Congress backs Nelson’s reconversion plans almost solidly. Re- 
cent inquiries into the WPB-Army dispute over adequacy of 
military supplies convinced senators that over-all effort leaves 
room for civilian goods as Nelson maintained. Measures now in 
progress, they believe, will take care of manpower shortage 
spots. 


Surplus property legislation, under consideration at the time, 
stirred senators’ interest in the Bassie-Kaplan report on produc- 
tion and supplies of war goods. Its disclosure of large stockpiles 
caused concern. Continued production of some items would 
stack them up beyond reserve needs, accentuating surplus prob- 
lems after the armistice, some thought. 


Allied military chiefs assume Hitler will fight to the last ditch. 
They say Nazi actions allow no other conclusion. Its implica- 
tion: no quick victory in Europe; invading armies face another 
grave test before the Berlin road is cleared. 


For Eisenhower's forces, the test will come at the West Wall. 
Unless unexpected resistance develops at the Somme or at Hol- 
land’s canals, the present string of successes should engulf the 
Low Countries before it is halted. 

e 


In the East, Russian forces stopped before the Vistula face the 
most critical phase of their summer offensive. Rumania’s flip- 
flop opened no new easy route to the Reich, though it buttresses 
the Red Army’s southem flank. The shortest path runs across 
the Polish Plains, fortified but barren of natural barriers. 


Germany is fighting for time and a chance to lay down V-2 bar- 
rages. It thinks positional warfare might weary the Allies and a 
V-2 terror improve chances of a negotiated peace. 


Agricultural reconversion ranks as a major transition problem. 
Top farm officials disagree over the solution. Differences will 
become more pronounced as the war nears an end. Only Con- 
gress can settle them. 


Prime question is: What to do with surpluses? Until the shoot- 
ing stops, the Army and Navy will continue to stockpile huge 
supplies for contingencies. (More than 2,000,000 tons are in 
the U.S. today, over twice that in Britain.) Balances unused 
for European relief and the Pacific war will probably be sizable; 
theyll overhang the market. 








Add to this a farm production currently running 128% of prewar 
normal. It’s expected to continue. Price supports ordered by 
Congress to remain two years after the war will keep farmers 
planting. Good weather in 1945 would overflow bulging gran- 
aries and packing houses. - 


The Administration is going on the expectation that full peace- 
time employment and high-living standards will support a high 
farm production. It plans no curtailment. Opponents see peace- 
time incomes scaled down and think farm output must be 
treated accordingly with production or price cutbacks. 

e 


Sium clearance supporters think chances are good for continu- 
ing or even expanding existing programs no matter how the 
election goes. They say the wastage of slums is well proven 
and note support given subsidized housing by influential Re- 
publicans. 


The first test vote is likely to come early next year. The U.S. 
Public Housing Authority now is paying its legal limit in rent 
subsidies—$28,000,000 a year; legislation is required to broaden 
the program for new peacetime construction. : 


The two billion dollars worth of present war housing won’t re- 
lieve the postwar home shortage. Most structures are temporary 
and will be torn down, under present plans, lest they become 
slums. Permanent projects built early in the war are earning 


money for Uncle Sam. 
® 


UNRRA officials expect liberated Western Europe to foot most 
of the cost of its relief and rehabilitation. The grain harvest in 
France will go into bread for the French, not the Nazis. France, 
Norway, and the Low Countries have enough money to fill al- 
most all needs. UNRRA will insure a fair distribution of supplies. 


China will be the big relief job. UNRRA will concentrate on re- 
storing agriculture and transport but woan’t tamper with the 
social or economic order. In Europe, Poland will be the tough- 
est problem, Greece and Yugoslavia next. 


UNRRA is mapping a three-ply program for Europe. Sudden 
German collapse would open up an immense relief area at once. 
Slow Nazi retreats, even with limited earth-scorching, would 
make things easier. Worst prospect is a dragged-out, destruc- 


-tive war. 


Distillers want a two- or three-day holiday monthly for whisky 
production, after Germany falls. They agree with the WPB that 
it probably can’t come until then. They point out that sugar and 
metals will be available after the European armistice. This will 
~~ bootlegging to flourish unless the distillers reenter pro- 

uction. . 


The CIO is working toward a stronger voice for labor at inter- 
national postwar conferences. It requested a seat at Dumbarton 
Oaks and was turned down. But its recent demand for a world 
conference of governments, operators, and labor on shipping is 
evidence the drive continues. 


Treasury bond salesmen are on guard against a slackening of 
purchases when the.European war ends. They point out that 
war spending won’t stop when.the shooting does. Bond. buying 
must go on to finance the Pacific war and pay munitions bills 
rendered months after production. ~ 


id 
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Milestone in Metallurgy 


In 2,000 B.C., man alloyed sneer 
with tin to make bronze. 


In the 14th century, craftsmen fused 
iron with carbon to make steel. 


In the 19th century, man first suc- 
cessfully welded one ferrous metal to 
another. 


Today, as result of Fairchild en- 
gineering and research, man can now 
Join aluminum to steel! 

Through its application to aircraft en- 
gines—the chemical bonding of alumi- 
num to cylinder barrels— Fairchild 
engineers have been able to achieve 
far more rapid dissipation of heat— 
greater development of horsepower 
without increasing piston displacement. 
The Al-Fin cylinder is being used ex- 


clusively on all higher-power Ranger 
engines. 

The future of the Al-Fin principle 
in aviation and other heavy-duty in- 
dustries is assured. 

It also has wide possibilities in the 
consumer field—refrigerators and radio 
tubes, motorcycles, family planes and 
autos. In appliances for home, office, 
factory and farm, the Al-Fin process 
can effect decided improvements. 

Listed here are a few of the possible 
additional applications of the Al-Fin 
Process. 

As you consider their magnitude 
consider what makes them possible— 
the research and engineering of an or- 
ganization whose credo is ““The Touch 
of Tomorrow in the Planes of Today.” 


The Future of Al-Fin 


Bearings. + Cylinders 


Pistons - . Brakes 


Radiators «+ Refrigerators 


Compressors 


Fire pumps - Motorcycles 
Auxiliary power plants 


and many others 


BUY U.S; WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
ae FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. ° Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. . 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N.Y. ° 


- Burlington, N. C. . Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 
Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 












































ou are not left to cool your 
heels in the outer office 


when you come to do 
business with Bristol Brass. For 
Bristol executives do not waste 
your time any more than their 
own ...or any more than man- 
hours in the mill. So you’re never 
told here that: “You’ll have to 
wait.” You either see your man 
right away, or you're told exactly 
when you can see him. And when 


you do, there is no time lost 


in getting down to brass tacks. 

This 1s no wartime innovation 
at Bristol. It’s been this way for 
nearly a century. Bristol’s phi- 
losophy has always been that a 
compact, uninflated organization 
... accustomed to move and 
think fast, without hindrance of 
buck-passing formality . . . can 
get more done, get it done faséer, 
and more accurately. 

It’s a lot easier, more satisfac- 


tory, and more enjoyable to do 


business this way ... as our good 
friends of long standing all agree. 
And what’s more, it’s the surest 
preventive known against ele- 
phantiasis of the ego, and hard- 


ening of the arteries of the brain. 


\ 








She BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850 + Bristol, Conn. 





x BUY BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS & 
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Nazis Totter in West, Balkans 


as Allies Close in for Kill 


Victory Day Is Nearing 
but Foe May Prolong the Struggle 
in Bloody Wagnerian Finale 


War seldom falls into such a conven- 
ient pattern that a single week can be 
called a decisive turning point. Yet what 
happened last week made it just that. 
France, in effect, was lost to the enemy. 
Another great Anglo-American trap was 
being built around the remaining Wehr- 
macht divisions. Paris was liberated. Ru- 
mania joinéd the Allies against the Reich 
and the whole Nazi structure in the Bal- 
kans was crumbling under the combina- 
tion of satellite perfidy and Russian mili- 
tary drive. 

It was a week that made predictions 
of victory real and tangible for the first 
time. Writing from Rome, Anne O'Hare 
McCormick of The New York Times put 
it this way: “For Europe this week’s 


crashing events are the finale ... Whether 
the end comes next week or next year, 
it will never be nearer than it is today 
to millions of Europeans.” 

The landslide of defeat that hit Ger- 
many would have brought an almost im- 
mediate capitulation from the Reich of 
1918—or from any other nation in its 
senses. But Hitler’s Germany is different 
and the prospect remained that the Reich 
would go down slowly, in a sort of pro- 
longed Wagnerian frenzy (see General 
Fuller’s War Tides). General Eisenhower 
himself shared this view. He told Secre- 
tary of the Navy James V. Forrestal that 
“by normal standards” the Reich should 
be ready “to roll over” but he felt “the de- 
feat of the German Army would precede 
rather than follow a civilian collapse.” 

In that very sequence, however, the 
events of last week were so important. 
They were defeats for the Wehrmacht it- 
self. Nearly half the 60 divisions the Nazis 
had in western Europe on D Day have 


probably been lost with total casualties 
running up to 400,000. In the Balkans 
and in Italy other large forces of the Ger- 
man Army are threatened with being cut 
off or cut to pieces. Meanwhile, the aerial 
blows against the Reich itself have been 
resumed with as much ferocity and in- 
genuity as ever. For the first time, British 
night bombers made a daylight raid in- 
side the Reich; they also -carried out a 
record long distance attack on Kénigs- 
bees. American heavies struck day after 
ay. 

And even if the Nazis attempt an un- 
derground struggle in the Reich, the day 
of defeat for the Wehrmacht as a great 
military force is at least in sight. This has 
now become so definite a fact that 
Chairman Woodrum of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Postwar Military Policy Com- 
mittee, was able to tell his committee 
that the Army’s “tentative” date for the 
end of the war with Germany was Oct. 1. 
’ Since the tremendous impact of the 
fighting has interlocked the military and 
political aspects of world affairs, NEws- 
WEEK tells the story of this oo pare 
week in the same integrated method em- 
ployed for the two other crises of the war 
this year—D Day and the revolt against 
Hitler. In this section, in a series of inter- 
locking stories dealing with each major 
phase, the news from the Fighting Fronts 
is presented with that of the Foreign Af- 
fairs it so profoundly affects. 





The American victors line up before Notre Dame while German vanquished ride beneath the Eiffel Tower on the way to prison 
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Bait and Deadfall 


It was not a week to think about strat- 
egy. Dramatic events rushed across the 
horizon of history with the speed of a 
column of tanks. Newspaper headlines 
had the Allies headed for the Reich it- 
self, for Switzerland, for the heart of the 
Balkans. Yet actually, all these glorious, 
confusing movements of the armies still 
were governed by the dull and carefully 
simple schemes which go by the name of 
strategy. And as last week was a turning 














Beyond the Maritime Alps lies Italy 





point in most phases of the war, it was 


also a turning point ’in strategy. 
The fundamental factors are still fair- 
ly well fixed. The Germans have re: 
solved to fight the decisive battles out- 
side the borders of the Reich itself—al- 
though this determination may well be 
modified under pressure. The Allies, for 
their part, are attempting to trap the 
Wehrmacht and destroy it before it can 
regain the shelter of the Inner Fortress 
for a last stand. In the west, in particu- 
lar, this is the key to Allied strategy as it 


! unfolds in Northern France and in the 


Mediterranean. 


Trap in the North: ~——— down to 


its essentials, strategy is such a simple art 


that fundamental plans are generally re-- 


peated once they turn out successfully. 
For example, the Allied scheme of attack 
in Normandy was A-B-C. 

A consisted of holding down a large 
portion of the German Army in relative- 
ly fixed positions. And the Nazis not only 
had to ce held, they had to have some 
valid reason for not suddenly trying to 
pull away. That reason for the Germans 
was the chance to contain the beachhead. 


. Then came B, the Allied break-through. 


Once that was accomplished C, the at- 


Scale of Miles 


0 


Dunkerque 


Boulogne 


50 





Newsweek—Fore 


The strategy of a new Allied trap began to unfold north of the Seine 


. be practically impossible. 





tempt to encircle the portions of the 
Wehrmacht previously held down, nat- 
urally followed. 

As the situation has now developed 
after the fall of Paris, the Allies again 
have a chance to work this A-B-C strat- 
egy on the Nazis. The considerable por- 
tion of the Wehrmacht above the Seine 
River—the Fifteenth Army and _possi- 
bly other units—must first be fixed in its 
positions. That probably is the meaning 
of the Allied crossings of the Seine in the 
area of Mantes and Vernon. Later cross- 
ings may be made along the entire course 
of the river from Paris to the sea. The 
Germans would then be engaged along a 
solid front as in Normandy. And once 
again they would have a valid reason for 
not attempting to break away—the need 
to hold the robot bomb coast. 

Meanwhile, the Allied cag 
had apparently already been achieved— 
the sweep of General Patton’s - Third 
Army to the south and east of Paris 
against scattered opposition. That carried 
the Americans into the German deep rear 
and gave them a number of opportunities 
for brilliant exploitation. One could be a 
thrust to meet the Seventh Army coming 
up from Southern France. Another might 
take the form of a drive straight for the 
German border. 

But the example of the Normandy cam- 
paign indicated another end run. This 
would take the Third Army columns in a 
wide sweep up the Champagne Plain, in- 
to Belgium and possibly to Antwerp. 


Trap in the South: Allied strategy in 
the Mediterranean may follow the. same 
strategic principles as in the north. A 
first condition would be the existence of 


‘a large German Army to trap. Such a 


force does not exist in Southern France 
itself. There, such Nazis as are left are 
either beating a hasty retreat up the 
Rhéne Valley or have been overwhelmed 
in isolated groups. 
But one large German Army does exist 
in the western Mediterranean area. It is 
the force of up to 27 divisions defending 
Italy and the Gothic Line. The problem 
is how to trap it in its mountain strong- 
holds. From Italy this has appeared to 


France, the entire outlook changes. 
There the historic invasion routes fol- 
lowed by Hannibal and Napoleon~ run 
over the Alps into Italy and the rear of 
the Germans. i 

Once through these mountain passes, 
an invading army debouches into the Po 
Valley. From Turin to the Adriatic Sea, 
fast armored columns would have almost 
ideal terrain and first rate roads. It might 
not be beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the Allies could travel faster down 
the Po Valley than the Nazis could with- 
draw from the Gothic Line and back 
through a heavily bombed Brenner Pass 
into Austria. 
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Scourge of the Boche 


The Germans lost France last week. 
The fall of Paris was only the most dra- 
matic phase of an upheaval which in a 
few days tore from the Wehrmacht the 
prize it had held for four years.. The 
French themselves rose by the thousands; 
from the Spanish border to the Marne 
the power of the Germans crumbled 
away. But it crumbled primarily because 
ot the blows struck by the American and 
British armies, and even the conquest of 
France did not change the objective of 
the Allied forces—destruction of the 
Wehrmacht. 


Tricky Third: The chief scourge of the 
Germans was the American Third Army 
under Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. By 
a series of tricky power plays touched 
with an air of mystery, the Third had the 
Nazis reeling. It helped crowd the German 
Seventh Army into an American-Cana- 
dian-British trap near the Seine estuary 
by slamming down the south bank to 
Elbeuf, across the river 10 miles south 
of Rouen. It leaped over the Seine near 
Mantes and withstood two heavy coun- 
terattacks on the bridgehead. Farther west 
the British-Canadians crossed the Seine 
near Vernon and Elbeuf and the Germans 
began trying to evacuate Le Havre in the 
face of Allied air and sea power, which 
sank more than 50 craft in thirteen days 
in the Channel. There were reports that 
the threat of the Seine bridgeheads had 
caused the German Fifteenth Army to 
begin withdrawing from parts of the 
“rocket coast.” 

Then Patton sent his armored columns 
in a sweeping hook east of Paris which 
cut far behind the German positions. The 
Americans had pushed bridgeheads 
across the Seine upstream from the capi- 
tal around Fontainebleau, favorite resi- 
dence of France’s sovereigns from the 
grasping Bourbons to Louis Philippe, the 
royal bore. To the south, the Americans 
were established in the Loire Valley. 

From the center of this front southeast 
of Paris, Patton’s army lashed out like a 
bullwhip. One of his armored forces 
made a fast drive due east through Sens 


- to the communications center of Troyes. 


Then, according to the Germans, it made 
a sharp left turn and raced toward the 
cathedral town of Reims, only 50 miles 
from the Belgian frontier and 100 miles 
from Germany itself. 

Meanwhile, the Americans poured 
across the Seine bridgeheads southeast of 
Paris and slashed up into the historic tri- 
angle between that river and the Mame. 
The Germans put up a- confused, fum- 
bling resistance with no other hope than 
temporarily to delay the advance. This 
week it was announced that the Yank 
columns had killed 16,000 and captured 
65,000. 

In an effort to retrieve the situation, the 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps Radiophoto from Associated Press 
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Victor and vanquished: Helmet in hand, the American eyes the 
* German’s broken weapon—a rocket-firing half-track 


Germans threw two armored columns in- 
to the area to stop the drive. They came 
in without adequate reconnaissance, be- 
cause the Luftwaffe was fully engaged 
farther West. They were dealt with speed- 
ily. One German tank force moved di- 
rectly across the path of one of Patton’s 
forces and was gnawed up before it re- 
covered from the surprise. 

The Third Army was traveling so fast 
that a spokesman for General Eisenhower 
went to the microphone to warn the 
people of ce-Lorraine and Luxem- 
bourg: “The areas in which you live are 
already today in the rear area of military 


' operations. Very soon they may become.a 


theater of war.” Just as the Nazis did in 
their drive across France in 1940, the 
Americans fueled their vehicles at cap- 
tured enemy dumps. East of Sens, the 
GI’s discovered food supplies in caves 
and fed themselves on canned roast beef 
“ potatoes. But they scorned the ersatz 
coffee. , 


Graveyard of an Army: Answering a 
query as to whether the main objective 
in Western France was to free Paris, a 
staff officer replied: “We are shaking the 
tree to uproot the German Army, not 
primarily to get the fruit.” 

The German Seventh was in sore straits 
as he spoke. It had been fighting a losin 
battle since July. Early in August it fe 
into the Falaise-Argentan trap. Lurching 
and lunging to get out, it succeeded in 
holding an escape gap open for nearly 
two weeks. But the cost was terrific. 


The Allies tallied it up as about 100,- 
000 casualties, 700 tanks destroyed, 500 
more probably destroyed or damaged, 
and many thousands of other vehicles 
destroyed or abandoned. As the pocket 
became smaller, the Allies had to call off 
their artillery for fear of hitting their own 
men on another side. Inside, the Ger- 
mans for days had been tormented by 
shells and bombs. They had run out of 
supplies and the Luftwaffe had all but 
deserted them. Rotting bodies by the 
thousands fouled the atmosphere. Amid 
this desolation and destruction the rear 
guard of the Seventh Army quit last 
week. 

Days before, the main battleline had 
by-passed the pocket as the Allies drove 
the escaping portion of the army into 
another trap. On the coast, the Canadian 
First Army, which included British, Bel- 
gians, Dutch, and Poles, advanced to the 
mouth of the Seine across the bay from 
Le Havre. In the center the British 
pushed in to join the Americans, who 
were coming up along the south bank. 

Hiding in the woods south of the river, 
the Germans swarmed across by night 
on some 20 or 30 temporary passages— 
pontoon bridges, barges, and ferry boats. 
Allied planes pounded the crossings so 
much that for miles the river was littered 
with wreckage. Yet the Germans were 
not put to rout; they got much of their 
armored equipment to the north side. 
But they lost heavily in infantry equip- 
ment and personnel. 

A reinforced Luftwaffe came into the 
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action to give air cover for the evacua- 
tion. It likewise suffered heavily—31 
planes were shot down one day, 51 an- 
other. 


La Liberation Francaise: While the 
main attention was focused on this ac- 
tion and on the progress of General 
Patch’s Seventh Army in the south, the 
French Forces of the Interior dealt the 


Germans harsh blows in the parts of 
France which the regular armies had not 
yet reached. They ripped into the Ger- 
mans with a vengeance. Last week Lt. 
Gen. Joseph Pierre Koenig, commander of 
the FFI, announced that fourteen depart- 
ments of Central and Southern France 
had been freed by his forces. 

These victories in the interior were not 
pushovers. There was severe fighting; 


LIBERATION 
OF FRANCE 


Cherbourg 
& 


St. Nazaire 


BAY OF BISCAY 


i] MAQUIS RISE IN CENTRAL FRANCE 
aq «=-s« FREE: CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS 
CONTROL LYON AND BORDEAUX 


= 


‘casualties were heavy on both sides. The 


Maquis seized the capitals of thirteen of 
the fourteen departments, including the 
cities of Toulouse, Lyon, and Limoges. 
The FFI claimed it had .captured more 
than 40,000 prisoners. 


Ports: The French announced that in 


cooperation with two American forces— 
one from a new landing south of Bor- 


ALLIED DRIVES 
BREAK GERMAN POWER 
IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


Marseille 


Toulon 


SCALE OF MILES 





In the prelude to final victory the Allies and the Maquis crumbled Wehrmacht defenses south of the Seine 
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deaux and the other a spearhead which 
started south of the Loire early in August 
—they had launched an attack on Bor- 
deaux, French Atlantic port and last large 
center of German resistance below St. 
Nazaire. They reported that the Nazis 
had evacuated it on Aug. 24 and that the 
Nazi garrison of 10,000 fled to the 
wooded area around Bélin, where it sur- 
rendered. __ 

However, as the battleline extended, 
the Allied need for ports increased de- 
spite the artificial facilities on the Nor- 
man Coast that Prime Minister Churchill 
revealed cryptically last month. The only 
two large ports in Allied hands are Cher- 
bourg, now in full operation, and Nantes, 
30 miles inland on the Loire. To get an- 
other big one, the Americans on Aug. 26 
began a full scale land attack on Brest 
with the help of planes and ships. 


Dead Fox? 


-The Germans have admitted that Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel suffered a con- 
cussion of the brain during an Allied air 
attack on his car near Caen on July 17. 
But they also claim he is recovering and 
quote the onetime Desert Fox as saying: 
“I know that the English took me for 
dead, but they have said it so many times 


that I scarcely want to make them right. 


They will have to make up their minds.” 

Last week, however, a French mayor 
in a captured Normandy town told Ed- 
ward W. Beattie, United Press corre- 
spondent, that the marshal had died of a 
fractured skull the night after the at- 
tack. The mayor, one Marcel Lescene, 
also served as druggist in his town of 
Livarot, southeast of Caen. Because no 
doctor was available, he was called to 
treat a German general who had a large 
open wound above his left eye and was 
bleeding from the ears. The mayor re- 
ported that all the soldiers said the man 
was Rommel and repeated “our marshal, 
our marshal,” as he was taken away to a 
hospital. 

The mayor continued: “A friend from 
Bernay told me a general who had been 
brought from Livarot died during the 
night. The German officer who later 
treated Rommel at the hospital told one 
of the sisters here in Livarot that Rommel 
died at 3 a.m. the next day and his 
body was flown to Berlin.” 
€ Stockholm reported, without details 
or confirmation, that Marshal Giinther 
von Kluge, who succeeded Marshal Karl 
von Rundstedt as German commander 

_in the west, had been killed. Berlin it- 
self revealed that Col. Gen. Paul Hausser, 
commander of the Seventh Army, had 
been wounded during the retreat from 
Normandy. They brought the total to 
22 German generals and one admiral 
reported killed, wounded or captured 
in Western France since D Day on 
June 6. 


_ 


Thrust From the South 


An irresistible American Seventh Army 
swept forward in Southern France last 
week, overwhelming the Nazi strong- 
holds in its path. In some places, the 
Americans advanced so fast they outran 
their supply lines. But Lt. Gen. Alexander 
M. Patch, commander of the forces in 


Southern France, ordered the troops to. 


press on “regardless of fatigue or possible 
shortages of food and equipment.” 

On the map, the battle line in Southern 
France resembled a thermometer, with 
the mercury column being formed by the 


spectacular American advance 150 miles 
through the rugged Alpes de Provence to 
Grenoble and beyond. It was a daring 
thrust that left the flanks virtually un- 
protected. Mechanized troops almost flew 
along the mountainous roads between 
Valensole and Castellane. 

The mountains on the west also echoed 
to the clatter of American armored troops. 
Rapidly they climbed the steep roads and 
burst into the Rhéne Valley at Avignon, 
the old fortified city crowned by a high 
rock on which stands the ancient Palace 
of the Popes. And on the northeast, other 
troops, accompanied by Maquis, were in 
sight of the Italian frontier after a dash 
through the Alpes Cottiennes to the for- 
tress city of Briancon. 

Down on the Riviera, the dusty jeeps 
and tanks of the Americans rumbled 
along the twisting coast road past the 
looted villas of Cannes, gilded symbol of 
international decadence between the 


: U.S. Army Signal Corps Radiophoto from Associated Press 
A Sherman tank rumbles through Marseille, searching out lingering Germans 


wars, and the Front de Mer promenade 
at Antibes. Ahead lay Nice, the metropo- 
lis of the Céte d’Azur, and Monte Carlo 
with its Casino perched above the sea. 

Westward along the Mediterranean, 
the guns of French troops under Maj. 
Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny liberat- 
ed the great ports of Toulon and Mar- 
seille. Toulon fell after a furious shelling 
from Allied ‘warships. 


Trial and Execution: Marseille was an 
easier victory than Toulon. But the ar- 
mored columns that roared along the Rue 
Cannebiérre into the heart of France’s 








second city were not greeted by the 
pathetic crowds of people suffering from 
malnutrition that the Allies had expected 
to find. Instead they uncovered a violence 
of emotion and action that exploded in 
what was nearly a full-blown revolution. 
Marseille, whose fervor inspired the 
French national anthem in 1792, was liv- 
ing up to its reputation—and incidentally 
demonstrating Now completely the rule 
of the machine gun had replaced con- 
ventional political methods inside Europe 
during the years of German occupation. 

To the ringing strains of “La Marseil- 
laise” were added the crackling overtones 
of gunfire as patriots and police fought 
collaborationists in the streets and in and 
out of houses, restaurants, and small 
shops. It was not as much. against the 
Germans as against these traitors within 
their: own midst that the French patriots 
battled. 

Herbert L. Matthews, New York Times 
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correspondent, visited a police station 
where the bodies of several collaboration- 
ists lay at the foot of a wall against which 
they had been shot. Asked if the accused 
were tried, a gendarme replied: “Yes, we 
try them and then we shoot them.” 


Hey Mac, Kamerad 


It was 3 p.m., five days after D Day 
in Southern France. An American ser- 
eant, former radioman-gunner in a 
mber but now a Nazi prisoner, lay on 

a cot in a private room at a German ma- 
rine hospital, 6 miles west of Aix. His leg 
had been broken in a rough parachute 
landing in the mountains behind Toulon 


on Aug. 18. 
Suddenly, the door opened and the 
commander of the hospital, Rear Admiral 


Karl Eyerich, came in. He walked to the 


sergeant’s side, pulled his sword from 
the scabbard, and gravely laid it on the 
cot. “I yield my command,” he said, “but 
on one condition. You must go out and 
find Americans and bring them here 
quickly.” 

Aix had not been captured by the 
Americans, but the admiral explained that 
he was afraid French partisans would at- 
tack the hospital and its 300 German pa- 
tients, seven doctors and 28 nurses. 

The sergeant, a tall, slim Cleveland 
youth, had undergone an operation- for 
an abscess that morning, but he agreed 
to fo. The admiral gave him a limousine 
with a chauffeur and a captain as an es- 
cort, as well as a white flag. By the time 
he had dressed and had been carried to 
the car, it was just about dusk. They 
drove toward Aix, but discovered only 
Germans, so the captain ordered the 


chauffeur to turn back to the hospital. 

The Germans awakened the sergeant 
at 5 a.m. and insisted that he try again. 
Again, he was unsuccessful. At noon, 
they ordered him to make a third at- 
tempt. This time, as the car rounded a 
curve on the road to Aix, he saw an 
American tank ahead. Telling the chauf- 
feur to stop, he waved the white flag and 
ae “Hey Mac, are you from Brook- 
yn?” Mac wasn’t, but American sol- 
diers quickly surrounded the car and 
heard the story of the surrender. 

That was the story as it was told to 
Homer Bigart of The New York Herald 
Tribune. The sequel was that there was 
no rest in store for the weary’ sergeant. 
Because he was the only American in the 
hospital, he was ordered by a colonel to 
take command until medical personnel 
arrived. 
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WAR TIDES 





London (by wireless)—Ideologi- 
’ cally, the Allies are fighting the last war 
over again: a war of destruction, polit- 
ically as well as militarily. Obliteration 
of Hitlerism is their aim, and their 
means, annihilation® of the German 
armies. On their part, the Germans, 
having lost the war in a military sense, 
are now experimenting in technique for 
the next one: a war of robots and of 
revolutions. Their aim is chaos, and the 
robot is as yet a minor means of pro- 
ducing it. 
’ The fix the Germans have got them- 
selves into is one of overextension: They 
have not the manpower to go on fight- 
ing in the conventional way. The diffi- 
ty the Allies are getting themselves 
into is one of overexplosion; in turn 
they have not the foresight to fight un- 
conventionally. If they had, the proba- 
bilities are th t long ago they would 
have overthrown Germany by a revolu- 
tion from within. 

Paris is lost; all outside Germany is 
lost—potentially if not actually. There- 
fore, Germany stands alone. True, she 
has her robots, but they cannot possibly 
win the war for her. All they can do is 
infuriate the English and blind them 
to what is in progress in Nazidom. 


What is it? In answer, I hazard 
the guess that a third world war is 
emerging from the expiring second, a 
war in which revolutions are battles 
and battles are revolutions. The Hun- 
dred Years’ War dissolved into the Wars 
| of the Roses, the Thirty Years’ War into 





the Fronde. May not the like on a 
master scale be planned this time for 
the world as a whole? 

Every thinking German knows that 
the war is lost. Yet, they also know, 
for they are thoughtful people, that 
war is only a means to an nl. peace, 
and that the peace has not yet been 
won. Is it still possible for Hitler to win 
it? Not as he would like to have done— 
as a successful Napoleon; but, shall we 
say, as an unbeaten Talleyrand? 

The German generals cannot see 
this. Talleyrand is not their kidney; 
witness General Beck, Marshal Paulus, 
and the peace-at-any-price colonels— 
men with bayonet minds. Hitler and his 
revolutionary entourage, I think, do see 
it; hence, Goebbels’s total mobilization. 

What does it mean? Surely this: 

An Allied peace at no price; there- 
fore, no Allied ce at all. Allow no 
termination of war by surrender— 
conditional or unconditional. Instead, 
first defend the walls of the Reich 
against all comers. Secondly, when they 
are stormed, stage a guerrilla war from 
town to town, street to street, hill to 
hill, valley to valley, until Germany is 
sucked down in a maelstrom of total 
ruin, which simultaneously will en 
with her all her neighbors and draw her 
victors into such a vortex of chaos that 
their attempts to shape a new world 
will end in their fightin each other 
over their cosmic plans. Then Germany 
can take sides. : 

If so, German policy is that of phoe- 
nix-resurrection ugh incineration: 
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Hitler’s Plan: Victory Through Chaos 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


Is this policy practical? Clearly the 
answer is “No!” For that would make 
it conventional. Instead, it is mystical 
and fits well into the Wagnerian ethos— 
the spirit of Hitlerian Germany. Can it 
then magically succeed? That depends 
on the will of the magician. Not only 
Hitler and his chorus, but the German 
people as a whole. How far have they 
been Hitlerized? If totally, then as Hit- 
ler conjured forth his, myth from out 
of chaos from 1918 to 19383, at least 
they should be able to conjure forth 
an equally potent myth from the world 
of chaos they will have created—and 
myths are spiritually contagious. 


Before the war and from personal 
observation in Germany it was clear to 
me ~ the bulk of Comes eee © 
were Nazis in varying degrees of fer- 
vor and that the bulk of army officers 
em may 
be dumped the bulk of the Junkers—the 
blue-blooded Prussians. 

So it seems to me that on the propor- 
tion of Nazis—whatever it is—depends 
the success or failure of this phoenix 
policy. 

You can kill Germans with bullets 
and by killing them end a bullet war. 
But you cannot kill an idea with any 
amount of lead. Until you have killed 
the Nazi myth you cannot win the ide- 
ological war so long as your war aim is 
= of Hitlerism. This is the bee 
which I think is now buzzing in the 
Nazi bonnet. It may be a drone, or it 
may be a hornet. 
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Violence and Light 


The lights flickered and the first joyous 
carillons rang from the church towers of 
Paris. Then the glow was dimmed and 
the bells were silent. For two days, while 
the Allied world rejoiced in its liberation, 
the capital of France was still captive. 
Not until the early morning of Aug. 25 
were the last of its shackles broken. Then, 
while tanks rumbled through the ancient 
gates and bullets crackled across the 
graceful avenues, shining pinpoints of 
light sprinkled the ‘capital and spread 
until they cut through the thick fog. The 
carillon of Notre Dame pealed out in tri- 
umph. Paris was free. 


Aux Armes! On Aug. 18 the Germans 
struck the spark that blazed into open 
rebellion. For weeks the fever of freedom 
had risen in the people of Paris; for 
weeks the leaders of the French Forces of 
the Interior outside Paris had urged them 
to wait for the orders to rise. But on that 
Friday, in the workers’ district of St. 
Denis, an ebullient crowd gathered and 
refused to disperse. German guards open- 
ed fire and the fight was on. 

Throughout the city, 50,000 soldiers of 
the FFI grouped for battle and other 
thousands of citizens plunged into the 
final struggle. Armed with machine guns, 
they attacked the administrative center 
of Paris—the sector stretching along 
either bank of the Seine from the Champs 
Elysées and the Invalides to the Hotel 
de Ville and the Ile de la Cité. The mas- 
sive buildings of the Cité became the 
patriots’ fortress, the branches of the Seine 
their moat. To the Allied troops advanc- 
ing on the capital they sent word: “Nous 
avons pris la Cité de Paris.” 


Aux Barricades! In the agonizing days 
that followed, that message, translated 
as “We have taken the city of Paris,” was 


in part to blame for the confusion. For 
when he received it, Lt. Gen. Joseph 
Pierre Koenig, commander in chief of the 
FFI, announced that Paris had been lib- 
erated—apparently without consulting the 
Allied command. Thus, for the next few 
days SHAEF remained silent. The citi- 
zens of Paris—possibly because they were 
Parisians — had begun their liberation 
without authorization. 

The Nazi fusillade in St. Denis had set 
off the revolt. But the call to arms of the 
FFI that followed it may have been is- 
sued by French patriots outside Paris. 
Or the uprising may have been the last 
chance for desperate men, given the 
alternatives of revolt or extermination. 

After four days of battle in the boule- 
vards and faubourgs the patriots—again 
without authorization—concluded an arm- 
istice with the Germans. Then, the Ger- 
mans suddenly reneged on the armistice 
and attacked the patriots with new fury. 

General Bradley forgot the demands of 
high strategy for a moment and ordered 
the French Second Armored Division, 
along‘ with other units to the rescue. By 
this time, the tide was turning against the 
patriots and their ammunition was nearly 
gone when a last desperate cry sounded 
through the city: Tous aux besrtiedes, 
tous a la bataille! That was the call of the 
French Commune in_ 1871: “To the bar- 
ricades, to battle!” And once again it pro- 
duced results. 

The cry of tous aux barricades was really 
the symbol of Paris’ redemption. How- 
ever ill-advised from a purely military 
point of view the uprising had been, it 
had nevertheless redeemed the reputa- 
tion of one of the most combative cities 
in the world. For Paris, the City of Light, 
is also the City of Violence. The tradi- 
tion of bloedy action sprang from the 


days of the Revolution. It burst out again: 


in 1848 and 1871. In the last war the 
French were willing to make the capital 


International 


The flag of France flies over a barricade in Paris as General von Choltitz surrenders in the Montparnasse station 







a battlefield. The patriots did just that in 
1944 and thereby wiped out the memory 
of the bloodless capitulation of 1940. 


Liberté: The first French patrols of the 
Second Division entered at 10 p.m., 
Thursday, Aug. 24, and sped to the Hétel 
de Ville. In the morning, through the 
southern gates of Orléans and Italie, 
American and French tanks and infantry 
drove for the Seine. Fog shrouded the 
tanks and jeeps, surging crowds engulfed 
them. Weeping, singing, embracing the 
liberators, French civilians poured wildl 
into the streets, heedless of snipent bul- 
lets and German patrols. 

Sherman tanks rolled down the Boule- 
vard des Invalides and shelled the Mili- 
tary School for fifteen minutes; then 
French troops wiped out the defenders 
with machine guns and grenades. Field 
pieces and mortars, covered by trees, 
blasted the Mini of Marine on the 
Place de la Concorde. Machine-gun bul- 
lets whizzing across the great square 
nipped the central Obelisk, the fountains 
and the American Embassy facing them. 
The twin buildings of the Ministry of 
Marine and the Hétel Crillon were 
scarred; the Grand Palais was gutted by 
fire; the Chamber of Deputies pock- 
marked. Around the city, smoke rose 
from Paris forts and a blazing wing of 
the Versailles Palace. 

As each German outpost was reduced, 
cringing prisoners straggled out. When 
they were carried by truck to police head- 
quarters at the Cité, vengeful Parisians 
pushed past their guards, booing and 
cursing the enemy, kicking and beating 
the captives. Friday afternoon the Ger- 
mans capitulated. On the elegant Rue de 
Rivoli, a white flag waved from the Hétel 
Meurice, where the Duke of Windsor 
used to stay. Out of the luxurious hotel 
marched Lt. Gen. Dietrich von Choltitz, 
German commander of the Paris region. 


. a a 
Associated Press Radiophoto trom Signal Corps 
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Koenig, military governor of Paris 





Taken to the dingy baggage master’s 
office of the Gare Montparnasse, where 
Allied commanders had set up an im- 
romptu headquarters, he surrendered 
his garrison of 10,000. That night Paris 
blazed with light. 





. Jour de Gloire: Shots still ey in 
; the night; trigger-happy Maquis in- 
} to the air. Swirling in street serpentines, 
Parisians went wild. The faces of the lib- 
erating troops turned scarlet from lip- 
; sticked kisses. A correspondent’s beard 
' was reduced to straggling hairs by tug- 
i ging hands. Babies were pushed into 
4 jeeps to be kissed. Paris girls, dressed in 
; red, white and blue, climbed in to stay, 
i in snug celebration. An American soldier 
f shouted joyfully: “Mississippi was never 
like this!” 

Room service in the hotels was re- 
stricted to hot water—and liquor. In the 
suburbs, the French had loaded flower- 
decked tanks and jeeps with tomatoes, 
pears, bread, and wine. Now the troops 
shared their food with hungry Parisians, 
and dignified epicures gobbled up K ra- 
tions. Food was Paris’ first need and, as 
the military began flying and trucking it 
in, some citizens trudged out to the coun- 
try to forage for themselves. On empty 
stomachs, the liberators and liberated ex- 
.changed toasts, with champagne, co- 
gnac and vin ordinaire. A dozen differ- 
ent newspapers—including Le Figaro 
L’Oeuvre and Le Populaire—reap 

on the Paris streets with the biggest story 
they had ever carried. 


‘ 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower arrived to 
call on General Koenig. The Luftwaffe, 
in swift reminder that liberated Paris was 
still in the battle zone, scattered bombs 
on the city by night and strafed its streets 
in a short 4 a.m. attack. Bombs killed 108 
Parisians and incendiaries gutted the 
city’s wine center. 

Vengeful patriots turned on French 
collaborators. Maurice Chevalier, once the 
music-hall idol of all France, was reported 
killed by the Maquis. Bernard Fay, the 
historian, and Sacha Guitry, playwright- 
actor, were arrested. 


“You Blessed Americans”: American 
soldiers and correspondents alike were 
dumfounded by the tidal wave of emo- 
tion that caught them up when they en- 
tered Paris. Kenneth Crawford, NEws- 
WEEK war correspondent, was among the 
first to get there. He cabled the following 
account: 

This is still the most beautiful city in 
the world. It is in midsummer bloom, and 
it is little marred by war. The experience 
of entering it with French and American 
troops on Friday morning was worth liv- 
ing for. The Parisians cried and so did 
we. “After four long years,” they said. 
“After four years you are here. You 
blessed Americans. It is unbelievable. It 
is magnificent. You must not be shot by 
the Germans, who are just around the 
comer. You must go this other way. 
Around this corner and to the right. Then 
around this other corner and to the left.” 


We had set out for Paris with the first — 


group of French tanks that rumbled 
through Rambouillet. Once through a 
skirmish with some German troops, we 
found ourselves on the outskirts of Paris. 
There we spent the night. What a night! 
Scarcely were we in our small hotel when 
street fighting broke out all around. We 
cowered there eating rations while troops 
shot it out. During the night a man came 
to the hotel and demanded entry. He was 
attratted by the jeeps in the courtyard, 
In the blackness we tried to assure him 
we were not Germans. ° 

When dawn came we saw a bridge be- 
fore us and crossed it. That was it—Paris. 
People overwhelmed our jeep. They wept. 
They gave us what they had—wine, bread, 
photographs. At one point they warned 
us from going farther, because there were 
German tanks at both ends of the street. 

We then came to a place whose name 
I shall never know. There were prisoners 
lined up, perhaps 200 of them. Their gear 
lay about the place. What did anybody 
want? the French asked. I wanted a 
flashlight. It was quickly provided. The 
German colonel in charge of the barracks 
stomped around giving orders while the 
ones stood with their hands behind their 


We proceeded into the hart of Paris 
behind a civilian car drivex: by a resist- 


In the name of all the Allied armies, © 


“emor, 
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Le Clerc’s division led the way 


ance leader. We were overwhelmed as 
we came. Middle-aged Parisiennes kissed 
us. At every corner we were mobbed. 
People laughed at the lipstick on our 
cheeks. They applied more. Under the 
very steps of the Eiffel Tower we were 
stopped again by street fighting, but by 
that time the French were paying no at- 
tention to the gunfire. . 


Test for de Gaulle 


Tanks escorted the limousine to the 
War Ministry on the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, then lunged toward a building only 
‘20 yards away and opened fire. A lanky 
figure stepped from the car, stretched to 
a full height of 6 feet 4 and bowed to 
gaping Parisians against a backdrop of 

and explosions. It was Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, returned to Paris after 
four years, on the day of liberation. 

At the Hétel de Ville, where he was 
received by the newly appointed Prefect 
of the Seine, de Gaulle said simply: “Vive 
Paris!” At the Préfecture de Police, he 
pledged: “We will not rest until we 




























m » as we must, into enemy territory 
as conquerors. France has rights abroad 
. . . France is a great world power 





It is not enough that with the aid of our 
dear and splendid Allies we should drive 
the enemy from our soil.” 


- Triumph: Next, de Gaulle took over 
the aes of Srcemment and summoned 

is Cabinet as the capital's military gov- 
General Koenig, faded into the 















it’s less than 8 times heavier than air! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Meer the new lightweight cham- 
pion of the insulation world. It’s an 
amazing new plastic called Pliofoam. 
A whole cubic foot of it weighs con- 
siderably less than a pound. 


Born in the Goodyear Research 
Laboratory, Pliofoam is already at 
war. For one thing, it is being used 
as a wing filler in airplanes. . It is 
placed around the bullet-puncture- 
sealing fuel cells. If enemy bullets 
rip through these tanks, Pliofoam 
instantly ‘soaks up the. few drops of 
gas that might leak out before the 
tank seals the bullet-hole. 
Pliofoam—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Because of its astonishing light 
weight — and its proved efficiency 
as a heat, cold and sound insulator 
— Pliofoam is destined for many im- 
portant post-war uses. You may be 
finding it in homes, refrigerators, 
railroad cars, airplanes, automo- 
biles, buses. 


The development of Pliofoam is 
another dramatic demonstration of 
how Goodyear Research works con- 


stantly — in widely diversified fields 


—to bring Americans — in war or 
peace -— new, more efficient, more 
economical, more useful products. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear for a 
long time has been a busy worker in 
many other vital fields—plastics, metals, 
textiles, chemicals, aircraft...and from 
the new Goodyear Research Laboratory 
“the best is yet to come.” 
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background. With slow dignity, “Le 
Grand Charles” led a triumphal proces- 
sion down the Champs-Elysées to the 
Place de la Concorde—and into sniping 
warfare. Shots rang out as he crossed 
the Place, echoed again as he passed 
the Hétel de Ville, and punctuated the 
Te Deum service in Notre Dame. The 
crowds were panicky, but the general 
was uninjured and unruffled. 

There was no question of his populari- 
ty in Paris, despite the snipers’ bullets. 
Radiant crowds hailed him on the streets; 
the FFI forces of the capital greeted 
him as their leader. Abroad as in Paris, 
his position for the moment was secure, 
for the long-awaited pacts between the 
Allies and the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation were finally signed. In 
them, the United States as well as Britain 
recognized the committee as the de facto 
government of France. 


Challenge: But, if his arrival in Paris 
marked his hour of triumph, it also put 
de Gaulle to his greatest test. Instead of 
welding together local administrations as 
the departments were slowly liberated, he 
was faced with the organization of a na- 
tional government in the political nerve 
center of France. 

The unruly if heroic revolt of the Paris 
underground had not helped his prestige 
with his Allies. His prestige in Paris, now 
at a peak, could be maintained only if he 
succeeded in the gigantic task of reliev- 
ing the city’s distress and satisfying the 
demands of Parisians for revolutionary 
political freedom. 


Despair in Three Acts 


The farce was finished in the little 
town on the River Allier. In the faded, 
once-ornate hotels, the makeshift offices 
were empty, government papers scattered 
or burned. The barbed wire strung across 
intersections of the neat, tree-lined streets 
was torn, the barricades at the edge of 
the town battered down. The entrances. 
to the ministries were no longer guarded 
by French militia; the black uniforms of 
the SS troops were missing. In their place, 
men of the Maquis, wearing the Tricolor 
on their sleeves, roamed the streets. The 
puppet players had left the stage. The 
curtain had run down on Vichy. 


Act One: The tragi-comedy began cf- 
ficially on July 10, 1940, with the death 
of the Thitd Republic of France. The 
armistice had been signed; relations with 
Britain had been severed when the Brit- 
ish Navy struck at the French Fleet: at 
Oran; the remnants of the French gov- 
ernment had moved from Bordeaux to es- 
tablish a capital in the southern, unoc- 
cupied third of France. 

here, in Vichy, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Senate—voting as a National 
Assembly—handed over the government 


: 


U. S. Army Radiotelephoto from Acme 


Outside Brest, French patriots pose with arms dropped by Allied aircraft 


of France to a new “Chief of State,” 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, 84-year- 
old hero of Verdun. For the next four 
years, the collaborationist government of 
Vichy ruled under German dictates. 


Act Two: The players shifted on the 
stage, but the plot hardly changed. Pierre 
Laval, oily opportunist and arch-puppet 
of the Germans, was banished by the 
marshal only to rise again with greater 
power. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 
heir to the Chief of State, defaulted when 
he jumped to the Allied side in North 
Africa and later died from an assassin’s 
bullets. New figures representing despair 
and treason pushed into the little Vich 
group—Jacques Doriot, Joseph Darnand, 
Marcel Déat. Only Pétain remained con- 
stant—a symbol of defeat around. whom 
Frenchmen rallied in the dark days of 
1940, then came to pity or despise. 

The marshal was convinced he was 
leading France from democratic chaos 
into authoritarian and Arcadian order. 
Some of the collaborators claimed, per- 
haps at times with justice, that they were 
easing the burden of occupation and sav- 
ing their country from complete destruc- 
tion. Laval and his henchmen frankly re- 
nounced France’s' present for Germany’s 
future. : 

Meanwhile, the defeated people ot 
France paid the Reich 400,000,000 francs 
a day in occupation costs. Nearly 2,000,- 
000 prisoners of war waited hopelessly 
in German prison camps. Thousands ot 
French men and women were exported to 
work in Germany. French industry pro- 
duced for the German war machine; 
French farms helped feed the Reich; the 
colonies of the French empire were lost 
—to the enemy or to the cause of Charles 
de Gaulle. 


Pétain, the symbol, faded as the old 
man withered. In shadowy struggle, 
Laval fought to keep control while other 
traitors plotted and the Germanophiles of 
Paris screamed abuse against the “pro- 
French” of Vichy. The sham of French 
sovereignty vanished in November 1942, 
when the Nazis occupied the “free zone.” 
Last November, Pétain reportedly fore- 
saw Germany’s defeat and bequeathed 
his governing power to the dormant Na- 


tional Assembly. 


Curtain: Last week, as a new French 
government took shape in Paris, the 
French Forces of the Interior announced 
the liberation of the southern capital and 
the men of Vichy vanished. In Lisbon, 
another collaborationist fugitive reported 
on their whereabouts. He was Jules Sauer- 
wein, Paris newspaperman. 

Laval, Déat, Darnand, and Doriot, said 
Sauerwein, were on their way to Ger- 
many, “absolutely . finished.” Edouard 
Daladier was already there, under deten- 
tion, as were two other former Premiers, 
Léon Blum and Paul Reynaud. Gen. 
Maxime Weygand was in the Tyrol; 
former President Albert Lebrun was free, 
so were Joseph Paul Boncour, former 
Premier, and Georges Bonnet, former 
Ambassador to Washington and Foreign 
Minister, who had retired to Paris. Ed- 
ouard Herriot, often reported dead, was 
ill but alive in a cottage east of Paris. 

The marshal, according to Swiss re- 
ports, was a German prisoner. Steadfastly 
refusing to leave Vichy, he had been 
routed out of his bedroom and kidnapped 
by SS troops who threatened that bomb- 
ers would raze the entire town if he per- 
sisted in his refusal to go. With him went 
some of his Cabinet, to Belfort, 30 miles 
from German soil. 
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4, 1944 


THE BATTLE OF THE UNDERGROUND 





Seeds of Trouble 


Correspondents entering the liberated 
cities of France have been sharply im- 
pressed withthe fact that the youthful 
underground, more than any other ele- 
ment, has taken the present and future 
of France into its revolutionary hands. 
This was explosively demonstrated in 
Paris and in the great port of Marseille 
(see page 27); it is also true in the old 
city of Chartres, from which Kenneth 
Crawford, NEWSwWEEX war correspondent, 
wirelessed this thoughtful story: 


On the first Sunday after the first Sat- 
urday of complete liberation the cathe- 
dral city of Chartres buried its dead. A 
requiem mass for 43 resistance fighters 
and civilians killed in several days of 
battling to expel the Germans came none 
too soon. Mounds of flowers, piled on 
rough pine caskets as they passed 
through crowded streets on wagons that 
looked like old-time American brewery 
drays, four to a vehicle, were not suffi- 
cient to hide from the atmosphere the 
sad truth that the battle had gone on for 
several days and that some victims were 
killed early. 

Chartres knew by Sunday that it could 
not bury all its troubles with its dead, 
but it was determined that the brave 
youths who died for liberation should be 
properly honored. The citizens turned 
out early in neat dark clothes. Some sol- 
diers of the last war put on their 
uniforms. Those who had out- 
grown their trousers and blouses 
put on their helmets. The crowds 
were so intent on the business of 
the day that they only glanced at 
25 bedraggled German prisoners 
shuffling through the street 
toward the préfecture under 
guard ‘of a pretty young girl in a 
pink dress with a German ma- 
chine pistol slung over her shoul- 
der. Two days earlier they would 
have jeered at the prisoners and 
cheered the guard. Today only 
the American infantrymen gave 
full attention. They paid the 
girl the tribute of wolf calls and 
poolroom whistles. She turned to 
smile appreciation. 

Meanwhile, in Chartres Ca- 
thedral several hundred other 
GI’s decked in camouflage jack- 
ets and hung with every kind of 
lethal weapon from hand gre- 
nades to German machine guns, 
knelt on the ancient stone floor 
as Father Hennessey of Boston, 
arrayed in the green vestments of 
the cathedral clergy, said mass. 

The Chartres army of resist- 
ance was drawn up in parade 
array in the square before the 
cathedral to salute the departed 


comrades. It was a strange looking army. 
Most of its members were youngsters, 
but occasionally there was.a middle-aged 
man or a young girl. The girl in pink, 
who had spent the earlier part of the 
morning helping take and then guarding 
prisoners, stood in the place of honor at 
the head of one company. Her nom de 
guerre, she told me later was Nicole. She 
was 18 years old, daughter of a poor 
peasant family from a. village near 
Chartres, and she had been working with 
the resistance group for six months, rush- 
ing messages and smuggling arms. She 
boasted that she could and had used both 
the automatic pistol she carried over her 
shoulder and the small-caliber Colt she 
concealed in her skirt top under the fold 
of her shirtwaist. She wouldn’t weigh 90 
pounds, guns and all 


Inside the FTPF: The uniforms ranged 
from Nicole’s fresh dress to boys’ knicker- 
bockers and work shirts, often tattered 
and sometimes blgodstained. Several 

ouths wore bandages on heads, arms, or 
egs. Guns of all kinds were carried in the 
conventional French Army way, trigger 
guards up. The only uniformity was in 
the arm bands—red, white, and blue— 
overlaid with black letters FTPF. These 
stand for Francs Tireurs et Partisans 
Francais, most aggressive of the resist- 


- ance organizations in the vicinity of 


Chartres. Twenty-three of the 43 bodies 
now ranged before the altar in the cathe- 
dral were those of FTPF members. 





‘himself wasn’t. 


: U. 8, Army Radfotelephoto from Acme 
An enraged French woman claws a Gestapo man 


When the service was finished, the 
cathedral bells tolled, and the procession 
moved out of the square through the nar- 
row, winding streets to the cemetery. The 
whole city of Chartres followed it. 

Later Nicole produced her girl friend, 
known as Dominique, a bouncing 19- 
year-old blonde, also a message runner 
for FTPF. She could interpret for Nicole’s 
commander, whose war name was Ger- 
main. He turned out to be the stocky 
blue-eyed leader of four partisan groups. 
He would tell us how the FTPF blew up 
railway trains and performed other acts 
of sabotage that prepared the way for 
the Allied armies. 

Germain explained that FTPF was to 
the plains country of France what the 
Maquis was to the forest country. But it 
had to operate differently because there 
was no place to hide an organized army 
in the plains. He said the FTPF now rec- 
ognized General Koenig as its leader, but 
he professed not to know the identity of 
the leader before Koenig’s appointment 
to command the new French armies. 
Germain said many members of FTPF, 
as of Maquis, were Communists, but he 
Dominique interposed 
the information that she was Catholic and 
therefore not Communist, but she sym- 
pathized with French Communists be- 
cause they wanted to do something for 
the people. French Communists, she said, 
were not to be confused with American 
Communists. 

Asked whether he approved of the ab- 

sorption of FTPF by French 
Forces of the Interior, over-all 
military organization of the de 
Gaulle committee, Germain. said 
he was uncertain whether that 
would be a good thing. He inti- 
mated too that he was not quite 
convinced that the FFI’s politics 
agreed with his. He said FTPF 
would hesitate to relinquish 
arms and disband. 

Germain made it quite clear 
that while French resistance 
people of his kind were grate- 
ful to the Allies for liberating 
France they had their own ideas 
about France’s future. He didn’t 
think liberation meant just going 
back to the good old days before 
German occupation. I remem- 
bered, talking with him, how a 
tavern keeper in Dreux, speak- 

_ ing of French resistance groups, 
had referred to their members 
scornfully as mere children. 

I also thought of the comment 
of an American GI after doing 

* duty for two days in the pré- 
fecture courty: at Chartres. 
“There’s going to be trouble 
when we get out,” he said. “No- 
tice that never cheer none 

that come out 


of the bi 
* through this gate.” 
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TRUCK-TRAILERS 


Cany Big Loads 


' Finished parts are stacked 
: on skids and loaded on a 
Fruehauf Trailer. Load weights 





FRUEHAUF TRAILEKS ) 
DO IT FOR THOMPSON PRODUCTS 
range up to 16 tons... average 


Six FRUEHAUF TRAILERS... working continuously shout:.20 then « «Jet they've pellall 
... literally form a “conveyor belt” between the | > by trucks which are designed to carry 
plants of Thompson Products, Inc., in Cleveland. ‘ only a fraction of that weight. The Truck-Trailer 
hauls 6 skids . . . trucks alone previously carried 

only two. The second Trailer is being loaded with 
processed parts about to go to another plant for fin- 
ishing operations. The loaded bins weigh up to 1500 
pounds each... and 22 of them ride in one Trailer. 












Thompson has six factories scattered over a 
5-mile area in the industrial section of the city... 
plus the huge new Thompson Aircraft Products 
plant on the outskirts. And, with volume exceeding 
100 million dollars a year, there’s a lot of material “ ites 
to be handled ... an average of 242 million pounds 
a month to be exact. 








MANEUVERABILITY 
To reach certain loading docks 
in the Thompson plants, the 
Trailers must squeeze up nar- 
row alleys that couldn’t be negotiated by ordinary 


trucks of considerably less capacity. Hinged-in-the- 


: : ‘ : middle, a Truck-Trailer turns in the same radius as 
Thompson officials will tell you that without the | Gass “chs pussies annith echt pully it. In fact, at 


speed and flexibility of Trailer hauling, they could one of the Thompson docks, the vehicl picid 


Maintaining precise schedules, the Trailers keep 
material flowing smoothly between the plants. In 
addition, they handle depot distribution of finished 
parts... over 90% of which leave Cleveland by 
motor freight. 





never have attained the record production which | 30 feet in length—completely turn around within a 
has won them the coveted Army-Navy “E”. In 25-foot circle. This maneuverability in tight places 
their case . .. as in thousands of others in more cten sangenonas.at handing sy Conpepend: sity: Se 
than 100 different kinds of business .. . Truck- 
Trailers are doing work that couldn’t be done as 
well, if at all, by any other method. 
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“SHUTTLE SYSTEM” 
Savse Tino and 
The truck backs in with an empty 

Trailer ... “drops” it... then couples on 
to a loaded Fruehauf. . . and immediately starts 
off on another trip. During loading and unloading, 
only the Trailers stand idle. The trucks are on the 
road pulling other Trailers to their destinations, 
This means fewer trucks are needed—because each 


is working constantly. And tie-ups of trucks and 
drivers, during loading and unloading, are eliminated. 
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World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 
Service in Principal Cities 
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Turncoats 


For years the experts who predict 
such things have been saying that in this 
war as in the last the German collapse 
would begin in the Balkans. Last week, 
the Balkan structure the Nazis had erect- 
ed on a basis of bribes and threats began 
to fall to pieces. But so far as its con- 
nection with the coming defeat of Ger- 
many was concerned, it was a symptom 
rather than a cause. For it was the intol- 
erable strain in France and Poland that 
made the German power in the Balkans 
break up with such apparent ease. 

The Allies stood to garner a rich stra- 
tegic reward. Rumania’s entrance into 
the war against Germany opened the 
way for a Russian drive against Hun- 
gary from the south and. eventually into 
Yugoslavia and up the vital artery of the 
Danube to Vienna. For the Americans 
and British, Rumania’s action and Bul- 
garia’s defection from the Axis camp 
threatened the isolation of Nazi garri- 
sons in Yugoslavia and Greece. The main 
purpose of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill's military conferences in Rome 
was probably to take advantage of this 
situation.- Thus, the avalanche against 
the Reich, loosed in the west by the lib- 
eration of France, was duplicated in the 
Balkans by Rumania. 


Rumania breaks the chain of Nazi steel around the Balkans 


Abruptly at 9:24 p.m. on Aug. 28, 
Radio Bucharest went off the air. After a 
minute’s silence, a new voice fought to be 
heard through an ear-splitting racket set 
up by German stations attempting to jam 
the Bucharest transmitter. Despite the 
hullabaloo, the speaker’s voice could be 
recognized. It was that of 22-year-old 
King Michael I, personally reading a royal 
proclamation: : : 

“Rumanians! In this most difficult hour 
. . . I have considered that there is only 
one path for the salvation of the father- 
land from total catastrophe: relinquish- 
ing of our alliance with the Axis Powers 
and immediate cessation of hostilities 
with the United Nations . . . Rumania 
has accepted an armistice offered by the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the 
United States . . . The United Nations 
have guaranteed the independence of 
Rumania and her internal affairs. They 
have recognized the injustice of the Vien- 
na dictate by which Transylvania was 
torn from us.” 


New Era: This shattering news was 
followed by the king’s announcement that 
the four-year-old pro-Nazi dictatorship of 
Marshal Ion Antonescu had been ended. 
Michael did not tell his people how this 


had come about. He merely declared that ° 


a government had been formed which 





Constantsa 





Newsweek—Roth 


"sure 


represented “the beginning of a new era 
in which the rights and liberties of all 
citizens are guaranteed and respected”—a 
pledge promptly implemented by the re- 
lease of political prisoners and Jews. 
What actually had happened was this: 
Michael had long wanted to get out of 
the war, but he had to proceed cautiously 
because of Antonescu’s opposition and 
the many Nazi agents in the country. Last 
March, apparently with the knowledge 
and consent of Antonescu, he dispatched 
an emissary, Prince Barbu Stirbey, to 
Cairo to sound out the Allies on peace 
terms. British and American diplomats in 
Cairo referred Stirbey to the Russians. 


Time to Strike: King Michael was will- 
ing to accept the Russian terms. But he 
bided his time. Secret contact was estab- 
lished with the Allies and it was arranged 
that the king would execute a coup d’état 
on Aug. 26, using Allied air support, if 
necessary, against the Germans en- 
trenched near Bucharest. Three days be- 
fore the date set, Antonescu’s entire Cab- 
inet held a meeting at the Royal Palace, 
providing Michael with a unique oppor- 
tunity to strike. With the aid of a handful 
of loyal officers the king suddenly ar- 
rested Antonescu and his government, 
who were confined to the palace grounds. 
Michael was free to install a new regime. 

At the head of the new Government 
of National Union, King Michael  ap- 
pointed his Paris-educated former aide- 
de-camp and commander of the Royal 
Guards, Gen. Constantin Sanatescu. San- 
atescu’s Cabinet ostensibly fulfilled its 
claim of being a “democratic . regime,” 
for in spite of a heavy concentration of 
military talent—nine generals, one colonel, 
tone admiral—it had representatives of 
‘all four major political parties: Iuliu 
Maniu for the Peasant party, Constantin 
Bratianu for the National Liberals, Con- 
stantin Petrescu for the Socialists, and . 
Lucretiu Patrascanu for the Communists. 

Two names stood out, as old and fa- 
miliar in Balkan life as bakesheesh and 
slivovitz. One was the veteran peasant 
leader Maniu, 71, four times Premier 
since 1926, a tested democrat and friend 
of the Allies, renowned for his integrity— 
a rare thing in Rumania. The other was 
Constantin (Dino) Bratianu, 57, of the 
famous Bratianu “dynasty,” which was a 
force even before the foundation of the 
Rumanian state in 1861 and long the pow- 
er behind the throne. As leader of the 
conservative wing of the National Liberal 
Party, Bratianu in the past had frequently 
been at odds with Maniu. 

Inclusion of Maniu; the ° ‘uncrowned 
king. of Transylvania,” was of itself a 

i tion that the new government 
of General Sanatescu (also a Transyl- 
vanian) would make a bid for the much- 
disputed border province, part of which 
Rumania had been to cede to 
Hungary. under..the - Axis-made Vienna 
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award of Aug. 30, 1940. Indeed, only a 
few hours after the king’s proclamation 
repudiating the Vienna Treaty, Ruma- 
nian troops began to penetrate into the 
Hungarian-held part of Transylvania. 


Counterperfidy: Like Italy last year, 
Rumania at first hoped to terminate its 
alliance with Germany peaceably. When 
the Nazi legation in Bucharest was in- 
formed that Rumania was pulling out of 
the war, the commanders of the German 
garrisons throughout the country pre- 
tended to accept an offer by which they 
would withdraw peacefully to the fron- 
tier. This pledge was broken almost as 
soon as it was made. On Aug. 24, while 
the Reich press and radio raved against 
the “cowardly treachery” of the “court 
clique” in Bucharest, Nazi bombers 
swooped on the capital, aiming particu- 
larly at the Royal Palace where they 
knew the king was staying. Although the 
surprise raid caused considerable dam- 
age and casualties, it did not achieve its 
tectiaes destruction of King Michael 
and his government. 

Meanwhile, fighting broke out between 
German and Rumanian units in Bucha- 
rest, Constantsa, Ploesti, and other places, 
but everywhere the Nazi garrisons were 
reduced or held in check and a Rumanian 
communiqué announced that 4,000 Ger- 
mans had been taken prisoner. Indignant 


at the Nazi “perfidy,” Rumania declared ~ 


war on Germany on Aug. 25 and was ac- 
cepted by the Allies as a co-belligerent on 
the same footing as Italy. Only 24 hours 
earlier Moscow officially had warned Ru- 
mania that there could be no armistice 
unless Rumanian forces actively inter- 
vened against the Germans and Hungar- 
ians. Thus, thanks to the Nazi ruthless- 
ness, Rumania’s turnabout was complete, 
its forces everywhere fraternizing with 
- former enemy and fighting the former 
ally. 

These swift developments doomed the 
German Sixth Army in Moldavia and 


Bessarabia, already badly mauled in the - 


tremendous Soviet break-through which 
began on Aug. 20 and in four days 
knocked Rumania out of the war. On the 
night of Aug. 25 a triumphant Moscow 
communiqué announced that nearly 205,- 
000 of the enemy had been killed or cap- 
tured in six days and that some 60,000 
more had been surrounded near Chisinau, 
capital of Bessarabia, which had fallen a 
day earlier. Caught between two power- 
ful Russian armies and attacked from the 
rear by the Rumanians, the German front 
disintegrated as scattered Wehrmacht 
units fought their way toward Hungary. 

As the Nazis reported that Red cav- 
alry had crossed the Carpathians into 
Hungary, the Russians crashed through 
the Galati Gap, which they forced by 
seizing its anchors, Galati and Focsani. 
Russian armor, debouching on the wide 
plains leading to Southem Rumania, 





Associated Press 
Michael, engineer of capitulation 


swarmed ahead toward the Ploesti oil 
fields and the rescue of the government 
of King Michael at Bucharest, 35 miles 
to the south. 


Repercussions: The repercussions of 
the Rumanian defection were immediate 
and far-reaching throughout’ the war- 
weary Balkans. Bulgaria hastened to get 
the next seat on the peace bandwagon. 
For weeks Sofia had been putting out 
feelers in the hope of retaining at least 
part of the territorial loot gained by part- 
nership in the Axis: Serbian Macedonia 
and Greek Thrace. But the realization 
that the zero hour had struck in the Bal- 
kans brought from Bulgaria-a sudden 
sober offer to surrender unconditionally. 
The Russians, to whom the offer appar- 
ently was made, referred the Bulgarians 
to Washington and London—just as the 
United States and Britain had referred 
earlier Rumanian peace proposals to Mos- 
cow. (Bulgaria and Russia never have 
been formally at’ war.) . 

On Aug. 26, Bulgaria took:the plunge, 
formally notifying the world, that it in- 
tended to return to neutrality. While 


British and American diplomats still were . 
considering peace terms, Bulgarian troops. 


disarmed the few remaining German gar- 
risons in the country and Sofia. an- 


emany cigars a 
. pends on the size,” he said. 


- nounced that any Nazis that might cross 


the frontier from Rumania would be 
similarly dealt with. 

In Hungary, directly threatened with 
invasion as a result of the Rumanian 
about-face, a crisis broke in the col- 
laborationist cabinet of Premier Doeme 
Sztojay. While the underground “Kos- 
suth” radio station called on the people 
to rebel against Nazi tutelage, the gov- 
ernment ordered all political parties dis- 
solved and.canceled all leaves of military 
and administrative personnel. 

Other German puppet states were 
shaken by the earthquake in the Balkans. 
In Helsinki a mysterious police raid 
netted 500 prisoners in a possible prel- 
ude to Finland’s withdrawal from the 
war. Even tiny Slovakia showed sign of 
wavering. 


Father's Consent 


Carol was pleased with the kid. Sitting 
amidst his dogs at his Coyoac4n mansion 
in Mexico City and with a big smile on 
his puffy face, he told interviewers he 
was “very happy” and that his son had 
“listened to the real sentiments of the 
people and pulled Rumania out of the 
war.” He hoped “to see as soon as pos- 
sible the realization of an old wish of 
mine—that the standard of Rumania will 
shortly be flying next to those of the 
United Nations, not only politically, but 
also on the battlefields.” 

Emphatically the ex-king denied re- 
ports that he had conferred recently with 
the Soviet Ambassador to Mexico, Con- 
stantine A. Oumansky. The Soviet Em- 
bassy also denied the reports with the 
statement that the two.had met only once 
—at a United States Embassy reception. 

Even so it was obvious that Carol was 
trying to ingratiate himself with the 

ies, and his statement drew a sharp 
rejoinder from Charles A. Davila, former 


‘ Rumanian envoy to the United States and 


personal representative of Iuliu Maniu, 
Peasant party leader. Conceding that 
young King Michael could not be held 
responsible for the sins of the “so-called 
Marshal Antonescu,” Davila added: “But 
if his father, Carol, in Mexico, keeps 
pulling wires to mount the throne again, 


‘welll get rid of the whole monarchy.” 


Joke (Official) 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill held 
one of his rare press conferences in Rome 
on Aug. 23. For 45 minutes he talked 
to the correspondents. But when the 
newspapermen started to send. their sto- 
ries, the censors stepped in, quietly and 
without. apology. They allowed the cor- 
respondents to file exactly one Church- 
ill observation. That was the reply he 
gave to a reporter who asked him how 
day he smoked. “It: de- 
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COLD ...to keep a G.I. dinner fresh and pure—or 
prevent a heat wave from interfering with war produc- 
tion... is made by boiling. 

Machines like this Worthington compressor handle 
the easy-boiling chemicals which take the heat out of 
their surroundings when permitted to vaporize. 


These Worthington “hearts of cold” are now help- 
ing make synthetic rubber... create stratospheric 
conditions for testing bomber engines . . . quick- 
freeze meat and preserve invasion rations on a mighty 
“table of ice” that stretches overseas. 

Worthington makes so many of the parts, so much 
of the auxiliary equipment for industrial air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration systems ... Diesel and gas 
engines, steam turbines, condensers, Multi-V-Drives, 
refrigeration valves and fittings, ag, and come 
pressors .. . that entire systems are Worthington- 
engineered for greatest over-all efficiency. 
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Post-war? This same “know-how” that serves the 
nation’s armed might today, will naturally be able to 
offer you more in air conditioning and refrigeration. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Subsidiaries: Worthington-Gamon 
Meter Company, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery 
Company, Dunellen, N. J. Canadian Associates: John 
Inglis Co., Limited, Toronto. iu 
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Power Plant Equipment ¢ Turbines & Turbine-Generator Sets © Diesel & Gas Engines © Pumps and Comp © Air-Conditioning 
& Refrigerating Equipment © Power Transmission Equipment ¢ Construction & Mining Machinery ¢ Locomotive Feedwater Heaters 
Welding and Assembly Positioning Equipment ¢ Liquid Meters 
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ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT 





Baltic Stop and Go 


Moscow’s victory guns worked steadily 
last week to celebrate the Red Army's 
triumphs in Rumania (see page 38), but 
Soviet troops elsewhere continued to en- 
counter bitter German resistance. 

On the Baltic front the Russians suf- 
fered a definite setback. There the First 
Baltic Army of Gen. Ivan C. Bagramian, 
which had reached the Gulf of Riga, was 
attacked by German troops reinforced 
by fresh units brought across the sea. 
Nazi naval units, including the cruisers 
Kéln and Leipzig, bombarded the Rus- 


sians, forcing withdrawal from Tukums. 

At Warsaw the Germans held out, al- 
though they were ‘reported to have 
evacuated Okecie airport and to be sys- 
tematically burning the city. From the 
north, however, two Soviet armies rolled 
around the Polish capital. Gen. Matvei 
Zakharoff’s Second White Russian Army 
went between the Bug and the Narew 
Rivers toward Lomza, Nazi bastion south 
of the Masurian Lakes. The First White 
Russian Army under Marshal K. K. Ro- 
kossovsky cleared the Nazis from a stretch 
of the southern bank of the Bug and 
raced around Warsaw from the northeast. 


South of Warsaw, the troops of Mar- 
shal Ivan S. Koneff’s First Ukrainian 
Army deepened the bridgehead across 
the Vistula River and headed for Radom 
and Cracow, after wiping out the rem- 
nants of three Nazi divisions encircled 
north of Sandomierz. The Germans tried 
to halt the Russians’ advance with new 
“Royal Tiger” tanks, the same type used 


in Normandy and called Pantigers by the. 


British because they embody the best 
features of both the Tiger and Panther 
machines. But the time was long past 
when a cross-bred tank could stop the 
Red Army. 
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Germany’s Destiny: Another Austria Through Loss of Sea Power 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


The great campaigns carried on 
elsewhere have practically succeeded in 
obscuring a minor drama now working 
to a finish in the waters of the Eastern 
Baltic. Unspectacular as this drama may 
appear now, its roots run deep and its 
future implications may have a pro- 
found effect upon the Europe which 
emerges after the war. Summed up in 
terse language: Who will hold the fu- 
ture balance of sea power in the Baltic 
so long vested in Germany? 

The answer is rather plain. The man- 
tle will not fall on neutral Sweden but 
on Russia, who, after the supreme con- 
tributions she has made, will not be con- 
tent for her fleet to be bottled up in 
Kronstadt, icebound for several months 
each year, capable of movement only 
when ice breakers clear the channel, 
sometimes blockaded by 150 milesofice 
before free water is geached. Rather, 
she will insist upon retaining the use of 
ports which give her access to clear wa- 
ter at all seasons of the year. A Red 


4 Fleet able to operate at all times, backed 


by a huge army, will replace the in- 
fluence so long exercised by Germany 
upon the states bordering the Baltic. . 


If, before the last war, Germany 
had used sea sense, she would have let 
well enough alone and not challenged 
the sea power of Britain. Even after the 
last war, she was allowed sufficient sea 
power to control the Baltic. In this war 
Germany threw all discretion to the 
winds and challenged the one country 
which could wrest Baltic control. 

As a last resort she did move her 
fleet into the Baltic, where its strength 
exceeded that of Russia, and, declinin: 
the obvious invitation to come out an 
fight on D Day, stuck to the job of pro- 


tecting sea transport, whose importance 














Newsweek Scott 
Russia wants these all-weather ports 


waxed as that of land transport waned. 
Troops were moved out of Northern 
Finland, one convoy being attacked 
successfully by Russian MTB’s in Var- 
anger Fjord, about 90 miles northwest 
of Murmansk, while the Russian Red 
Banner Baltic Fleet sank four modern 
enemy destroyers of 1,200 tons in the 
Bay of Narva. 

The strategic area involved in the 
present political and military struggle 


oing on in the Gulf of Finland and . 


e Eastern Baltic is about as follows: 
In Finland it stretches from Viipuri 
about 270 miles in a straight line to the 
Aland Islands. This area includes the 
sea ports of Viipuri, Kotka, Helsinki, 
and Hangé. All of these ports have 
quayage facilities and varying depths 


ai 


of water, ranging from 20 to 80 feet 


for sizable craft. All have rail connec-. 


tions, and all except Hangé, which has 
drift ice but can be kept open, are 
closed by pack ice in the winter. Never- 
theless, as long as Nazi sea power con- 
trols the Baltic, her influence on Fin- 
land is great, and during the summer 
months Nazi troops can move from 
Finland to the Baltic states. 


Along the south shore the present 
belt of strategic’ influence stretches 
along the coast about 450 miles from 
Narva in Estonia to K6nigsberg in East 
Prussia. The important ports are Tal- 
linn, Riga, Windau, Libau, ‘and Memel. 

The collective total of quayage in 
these ports is considerable, aay te 
depths of water alongside ranges be- 
tween 19 and 34 feet. All of them from 
Windau south are not bothered greatly 
by ice in the winter, and Tallinn and 
Riga can be kept open by ice-breakers. 
The two ports of special interest from 
the Russian point of view should be 
Riga, in which vicinity such hard fight- 
ing is going on, and KGénigsberg. Riga 
is on the Dvina River, «whose source 
is near where the Volga and Dni 
rise. The Dvina would fit in well with 
Russia’s internal waterway system, for 
Orsha and Smolensk on the Dnieper 
form with Vitebsk on the Dvina, a tri- 
angle no side of which is greater than 
80 miles. Aci on 

The importance of Ké as a 
naval operating base is this: It is locat- 
ed 22 miles up a canal 23 feet deep 
which runs from Pillau on the Gulf of 
Danzig. The sea entrance can ‘always 
be kept free of ice, There is space and 
depth for several major craft and un- 
limited water space for smaller craft 


near Pillau. 
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To Save the Bakers 


Since time out of mind, the baker’s 
dozen has been a symbol of good meas- 
ure and a gesture of good will. It is a 
tradition which we all, including the 
bakers, would like to see maintained. 
But to do so today calls for eternal vigi- 
lance in guarding the supplies of flour 
and grain from which our daily bread 
is made. 

Loss of stored grain and milled prod- 
ucts from damage by insects has always 
been enormous. Today it amounts to 
approximately 5% of the total value of 
these products, representing hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year. Yet 
the fight against insect infestation is 
being carried on so vigorously that this 
loss is being whittled down steadily. 
Chief weapon is Liquid HCN, hydro- 
cyanic gas in concentrated form. This 


modern industrial fumigant, developed. 


by American Cyanamid, is widely rec- 
ognized for its efficiency and economy. 
It is applied by special piping systems 
throughout an entire mill or warehouse, 
or by the use of fumigating cham- 
bers. It is so powerful that as little 
as one-half of one per cent con- 
centration of the gas will effect a 
complete kill of insect life in all 
stages—egg, larva, pupaand adult 
—yet it is entirely harmless to 
food products and equipment. 
Through research and cooper- 
ation sit agricultural and indus- 
trial fumigation experts, American 
Canenaiil is helping to make the 
use of Liquid HCN increasingly 
efficient, with the result that each 
year it is saving greater quantities 


Dozen 


of food for the American dinner table 
and augmenting our supplies for use in 
the stricken areas of the world. Here is 
an outstanding example of Cyanamid 
chemistry in action. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Two of the famed Rock Island “Rockets” in La Salle Street Station, Chicago 
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From the heart of Chicago, the Rock 
Island Lines fan out to serve important 
cities of the Mississippi Valley, the 
Plains states and on to the Pacific 
Coast. Typical of their modern service 
is the Peoria Rocket, a Budd-built 
stainless stee] streamliner which flashes 
over the 161 miles between Chicago 
and Peoria four times a day, seven 
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days a week. Since 1938, this one train 
has made more than 9000 trips and has 
carried well over a million passengers. 

Similar Rocket service links Chicago 
and Des Moines, Kansas City and Minn- 
eapolis, and scores of other fortunate ci- 
ties on this progressive railway system. 

Budd-built trains are constructed of 
stainless steel, the strongest and safest 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and 
highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine struc 


tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


@REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
\ 
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material for car-building. Now repre- 
sented on the foremost railroads in 
America, they will be seen in far greater 
numbers in post-war years, bringing 
still more advanced ideas of comfort, 
luxury and convenience for the travel- 
ling public. Budd builds for the future. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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ON THE PACIFIC FRONT 






FIGHTING FRONTS 4 











Blowing the Top 


From a mountaintop west of 
the Salween, Harold Isaacs, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, 
witnessed a small epic of the 
China war on Aug. 20. His story: - 


Chinese fighting to clear the 
Burma Road toward Lungling 
today literally blew the Japa- 
nese off the top of Sungshan 
(Pine Mountain), a 7,500-foot 
peak just west of the Salween 
River. After weeks spent tunnel- 
ing 65 feet into the mountain, 
45 feet down the summit, the 
attackers at 9:25 a.m. touched 
off 6,000 pounds of TNT. : 

From an American ack-ack 
position across the Salween 
Gorge I watched the crest of 
the mountain lifted off, debris, 
boulders, dirt, logs, and -no 
doubt bits of Jap bodies flying 
300 feet into the white cloud 
that hugged the summit. It 
was like a scene from a silent 
moving picture, for the deep- 
ly dug charge confined the 
sound and concussion to the 
mountain. The smoke and dirt 
had barely cleared when Chi- 
nese infantrymen, hugging shel- 
ter shortly below the crest, raced 
toward the top, at first brown 
specks against the hillside and 
in a few moments clearly: sil- 
houetted figures on the newly shaped 
crest, formerly a rounded knoll but now 
pocked with craters. I saw the flash of a 


flame thrower and bursting mortar fire. I. 


learned later that the fight for the crest 
lasted about an hour. Some Japanese 
from a pillbox position near the crater 
made good their escape down the slope. 

While the attack was in progress Chi- 
nese artillery and an American machine- 
gun outfit on top of a nearby peak kept 
up heavy fire on the Sungshan slope, on 
a neighboring knob called “Little: Sung- 
shan,” and on Jap positions on Taiyakou 
to the west. Chinese infantry also at- 
tacked Little Sungshan’ to prevent the 
retaking of crest positions. . 

I watched from the summit of Ying 
Tung Shan for some hours after the blast 
and the artillery attack on the slope was 
still in progress. We reached this moun- 
taintop by a lung-breaking climb néarly 
2 miles up from the jeep head on the 
Burma Road. It was fire-swept from two 
months of fighting. 


Battle on a Mountain: American ma- 
chine gunners and their ack-ack partners 
in the trenches are the only American 
ground forces fighting the Japs on the 
China front. They live only a few hun- 
dred feet from their gun positions in tents 
placed in hollows dug out of the moun- 








Merrill explains his Marauders’ morale 


tain. They and‘ the Chinese are supplied 


by mule trains up the mountainside, one . 


of which was run by Pfc. Glenn Lehmitz 
of West Jordan, Utah, who in a broad- 
brimmed hat and blue dungarees looked 
more like a cowhand than a soldier. 

The American guns had been moved 
from their normal anti-aircraft positions 
for this action and placed in an arc 
around the mountaintop. In one pit at the 
outer limit of the trenches, Pfc. Henry 
Hubachek of California and Pfc. Freder- 
ick Lucio of Brooklyn (“I usta be a 
pugilist”) were resting their gun and, 
standing on heaps: of discharged shells, 
were: potting away at Jap pillboxes. 

At another gun position a young blond 
American soldier sat wearily against the 
trench. He was Pfc. Greenville Gamble of 
Elkin, N. C. Gamble counted nine sep- 
arate Jap attempts during the morning to 
retake the crest. Each was driven back. 
“But the worst was on Little Sungshan 
right over there [pointing to a knob about 
600 yards away from which Jap snipers 
were still pinging away in our direction] 
where Chinese infantry was making a 
diversionary attack. They kept coming 
up in small units and almost reaching the 
Jap trenches where they’d be caught in 
.the cross-fire of Jap machine guns and 
mowed down. Squad after squad that 
way. It was a helluva thing to watch.” 


Cause of the Gripe 


In Washington last week, 
Brig. Gen. Frank D. Merrill ex- 
plained to a press conference 
the mixup in Burma which sent 
hospitalized men of Merrill’s Ma- 
rauders back into battle and 
which made Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell weep. ° 

The reason was an order to 
send to Myitkyina all men fit for 
full field duty. But it was some- 
how garbled so that it read “all 
the men fit to walk.” By the time 
the convalescents reached the 
battlefield, the error had been 
discovered, and many were re- 
turned to the hospital on the 
same plane. 

However, according to Mer- 
rill, the mistaken order made ° 
him “indignant” and his men 

*“sore as hell—they started think- 
ing of every gripe they had ever 
had... and it surged up at one 
time and lasted about a week.” 


Trouble for Koiso 


Pacific portents: 
@ Halmahera, island barrier be- 
tween New Guinea and the 
Philippines, was hit by a series 
of 100-ton-a-day air raids. At 
the same time, American bomb- 
ers, in one blow at Celebes Is- 
land, destroyed 48 Jap vessels. 
@ Liberators of the Seventh Air Force 
which began bombing Yap on Aug. 19, 
probably from the Marianas, continued 
to blast that Jap island stronghold guard- 
‘ing the Philippines from the east. Other 
bombers hit by-passed Jap bases in the 
Marshalls and Marianas and bombed the 
Bonins and Kuriles south and north of 
Tokyo. 
@ Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Southeast Asia commander just back 
from conferences in London, and Admi- 
ral Sir Bruce Fraser, new chief of the 
British Eastern Fleet (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
14) arrived in Ceylon headquarters. 
@ In Tokyo, Premier Gen. Kuniaki Koiso 
warned Japanese for the first time: “The 
enemy is watching for an opportunity to 
land on our homeland . . . If by one in 
a million chances our enemies, the 
United States and Britain, should invade 
the homeland of Imperial Japan, what 
honor have we, the 100,000,000 people, 
to face our ancestors?” 


Acme 


Knocking Self Out 


The Alice in Wonderland phraseology 
the Japanese use in describing Allied at- 
tacks reached a peak in the Aug. 22 
Tokyo broadcast: e enemy air raid on 


Pagan Island caused the enemy planes 
considerable damage.” 
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Will Peace-Through-Force Plan 
~ Usurp War Power of Congress? 


Dumbarton Oaks Delegates 
Cautious on How to Use Armies 
in World Security Setup 


If portents were needed, the twoscore 
delegates to the international securi 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks last wee 
had a peculiarly apt one in the motto of 
the century-old Washington mansion 
which houses their deliberations: “Quod 


' Severis Metes—As You Sow, So Shall You 


Reap.” 

The prudent hint was not lost on the 
conferees. Supercaution—of word, of 
deed, presumably even of thought—over- 
lay their every move during the first days. 

The handful of British, Russians, and 
Americans gathered together had more 
than one reason to tread gingerly. Al- 


though theirs was no more than an ex- 


ploratory task—only a sort of toe-deep 
test of icy waters—they would, never- 
theless, furnish the groundwork for a full- 
blown diplomatic assemblage of all the 
United Nations in the not too distant fu- 
ture. For their actions, they were ac- 
countable to many: To their own coun- 
tries, to the other United Nations; to 


America’s two major political parties, . 


wary yet anxious to be nonpartisan; to 
the press, huffy because of its exclusion. 


When Planners Meet: The Dumbar- 
ton delegates kept social events at a 
minimum: A look-in at the White House, 





The former kitchen at Dumbarton Oaks serves as the conferees’ document room; military police keep the press away 


where President Roosevelt told them the 
best way to get to know each other was 
by “putting their feet on the table,” a 
dinner tendered by Under Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius Jr., head of 
the Americari delegation; and a week- 
end breather in New York for sightsee- 
ing and the theater. 

erwise, the conferees kept to a 
strict schedule the first week. In twice- 
daily meetings they took up each of the 
Big Three’s plans for a world security 
setup. For purposes of speed, they gave 
priority to points of agreement rather 
than points of conflict. 

Among the three proposals for an in- 
ternational security organization there 
was much agreement on essentials, al- 
though the British and American plans 
were closer to each other than to the 
Russian. All called for: . 

@ An assembly of all the United Na- 
tions. 

@ A council with primary responsibility 
to prevent and repel aggression, com- 
posed of the Big Four (the British and 
American plans approved eventual addi- 
tion of France to make it the Big Five) 
and several other nations. 

@ A world court for justiciable disputes. 

On the question of military sanctions, 
the Russians wanted an international air 
force, but the British and American plans 
opposed any sort of supranational police. 

ey called upon each nation to supply 
some of its armed might when needed, 


preferably to be used in that country’s 


“natural region.” (Thus, for example, 
American forces could be employed in 


‘the. Caribbean.) 


To invoke force against an aggressor, 
a unanimous vote of the Big Four, as 
well as a majority vote of the entire coun- 
cil, would be required. 

Of paramount interest to Americans 
was a reported proviso in the American 
plan—apparently not yet definitely part 
of it but bruited about in trial-balloon 
style. This clause provided that once the 
organization itself had won Senate ap- 
proval, the American member of the ex- 
ecutive Big Four would have power to 
approve the use of American forces in a 
specific instance without going back to 
Congress. This suggestion was certain to 
launch an epochal debate between those 
who saw in it an encroachment on the 
exclusive right of Congress to declare war 
and those (among them Wendell Will- 
kie) who maintained that American pub- 
lic opinion would be powerful enough to 
prevent its abuse. 

Notable in the light of Gov. Thom- 
as E. Dewey’s pre-conference warning 
against coercive Big Four rule over the 
smaller nations (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 28), 
the plans were emphatic in their avowal 
of sovereignty for all nations, big and 
little. But the Russian proposal would 
keep the smaller powers in much more 
of a consultative capacity than would the 
British and American. The Soviet thesis: 
Having made more of a sacrifice in the 
war, the major powers had a right to more 
of a voice in the postwar international 
setup. 

On this. point, and many others, in- 
cluding the relatively minor issue of a 
site for the new world organization,° 





*With the consensus aapraced to a return to the 
$10,000,000 home of “ill-fated League of Na- 
tions in Geneva, wide-awake Detroit boosters pro- 
posed the automobile center of the Midwest as its 
successor, promising to build a $1,000,000 “palace” 
on Belle Isle, appropriately on the American-Cana- 
dian intemmational boundary line. In Italy, Count 
Carlo Sforza suggested Fiume as the site. 
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O’ NEILL 
Precinct Politics to Parliament 


Assigning the local political reporter to head 
up the London Bureau was what the editors 
of The rye did when they sent Thomas 
O’Neill to Fleet Street. This was a great 
advance on the primitive notion of sending the 
society editor to cover a prize fight. Indeed, 
it’s more like sending a — fight editor to 
cover the society news. The simile is a weak 
one in the premises but it will serve. 


, What this assignment is producing is pre- 
vag ete the editors expected. Readers of 
the timore Sunpapers who could under- 
stand politics from the Sixth Precinct of the 
Tenth Ward to the goings-on of a national 
convention can now understand the politics 
of the British Empire. They do it by i 
O'Neill, who is Irish, with a disarming 
ity and a fishy eye for politicians gained from 
covering the state and national political beat. 
For a rough idea of his method read this 
opening sentence: 


“London, June 21—Capt. Oliver ° 
Lyttleton, Minister of Production, found 
himself on the spot today for producing 
the wrong words in the right places.” 


_ This begins to reduce to its proper propor- 
tions an “international incident.” Labeled in 
heated dispatches twelve hours earlier as “a 
speech that enrages America,”’ it was no more 
complex to O’Neill than a brawl in the Cit; 
Council, of which he might have written wi 
equal simplicity, “Councilman McGillicuddy 
today got his signals mixed, py the wrong 
spittoon and is doing nicely at Mercy Hospi- 
tal.””? Writing from London, O’ Neill was more 
elegant. But he thought and wrote in Ameri- 
can, and readers of TheSunpapers understood. 


The Sunpapers stretched a long arm of 
friendship across the sea when they sent this 
crack political reporter to London tointerpret 
Great Britain to the United States and vice 
Ndi ve will — caus ges 
parliamen patter for wor ing pro- 
nunciamentoes; fewer British Ministers will 

roduce the wrong words when they learn 

as they are oon ak fate *O’Neill’s amo 
you taking notes, and, faith, he’ll print it!’ 

What this type of active editing means in 
terms of marketing can be Jude from the 
intense hold The Sunpapers have on the 
Baltimore market. Any space-buyer will tell 
you that scarce as hen’s teeth are those who 
did a job in Baltimore without The Sun. 


IN BALTIMORE 
EVERYTHING REVOLVES AROUND 


THE SUN 
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the Dumbarton Oaks conference would : 


dwell in the weeks of deliberations that 
are to follow. 


Hull to Dulles to Dewey: Coincident 
with the delegates’ conversations was an 
equally confidential series of three talks 
on international security between Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull and his pos- 
sible successor in the event of a Repub- 
lican victory in November. At the behest 
of Governor Dewey, John Foster Dulles 
(on crutches because of an infected foot) 
appeared in Washington to confer with 
Hull and to gain his reassurance that 
the Administration’s blueprint did right 
by the small nations. 

Details of the Hull-Dulles exchange 
were unrevealed, But at the close of six 
hours of conferences in three days, the 
participants issued a joint statement in- 
dicating an agreement to keep the world 
security problem nonpartisan—but with 
the understanding that there would be 
no moratorium on political discussions 
of foreign policy. Dulles told reporters 
that it was “unique during a campaign to 
have two parties working on a bipartisan 
basis to achieve a result of tremendous 
interest to the American people.” Then 
the Republican returned to New York, 
laden with unspecified documents to 
make his report to Dewey. 

Once more the name of Wendell Will- 


kie (Newsweek, Aug. 28) entered the 


picture. President Roosevelt admitted— 
after a previous denial—that he had been 
in touch with Willkie, presumably with 
a view to discussing foreign policy. Cagi- 
ly the 1940 Republican standard bearer 
said: “Naturally, I would much prefer 
that no such conference occur until after 
the election. But if the President of the 
United States wishes to see me sooner, 
I shall, of course, comply.” 


Outside Looking In: Except for ad- 
mittance to the opening formalities at 
Dumbarton Oaks, all that newsmen could 
glean of the goings-on were terse “com- 
muniqués” spasmodically issued by the 
State Department and whatever else 
they could ascertain by peeping beyond 
the firm wall of military police at the 
mansion. Publicity, the department had 
asserted, would play into enemy hands 
and lessen prospects for agreement. 

Irked at its exclusion, the press found 
small added comfort in a dispatch -to 
The New York Times from its corre- 


-spondent; James (Scotty) Reston, quoting 


“an unimpeachable source” to scoop his 
colleagues on details of all three proposed 
plans. A protest by the State Depart- 
ment Correspondents Association brought 
a meeting in the book-lined library at 
Dumbarton Oaks, attended by a 
sentatives of the wire services, the dailies, 
(including Reston) and radio. . 

Before the heads of the three delega- 
tions—Stettinius, Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
and Soviet Ambassador Andrei ‘A. Gro- 


myko—newsmen urged an easing of the: 


press ban. -For an hour they argued (a) 
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: Harris & Ewing 
Dulles and Hull confer in Washington 


that they, as well as the State Depart- 
ment, were under obligation to educate 
the public on security aims, and (b) 
that the small nations were more likely 
to be apprehensive over secrecy than 
over publicity. Reston seconded these 
leas, pointing out that only publicity 
be the British press had balked. the se- 
cret Hoare-Laval deal on Ethiopia, and 
that public misunderstandings of its aims 
had sent the League of Nations itself off 
on the wrong foot. 
- The noncommittal attitude of Gro- 
myko and Cadogan left strong doubt 
that the appeals would be satisfied: 
‘Neither Whitehall nor the Kremlin had 
authorized publicity for its respective 
plan. That press ire was unappeased ap- 
peared in a column by the usually soft- 
spoken Tom Stokes, Scripps-Howard 
writer. Stokes fulminated: “Diplomats 
have a cult of their own. . . It is all 
wound up with protocol . ... It’s about 
time the racket was busted up.” 


Progress 

Obscured in last week's debates on 
reconversion® were two Congressional 
moves designed to make important 


changes in governmental practices: 
@ The Senate unanimously passed a res- 








®Senate: Passed its own surplus di 
must adjust met tie ein borg a 
—— ug. . House: Ways an leans Com 
Sax “ ed George bil Fo loyment 

mate-pass range | unemplo: 
cempeonetion (Newswaax, Aug. 21) endl sent the 
bill to’ the House floor. ee ise 

















What do you suppose 
it is...anyway...? 
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Meet an Early Ancestor 
of the Air Conditioning Family! 


No, this picture wasn’t made in the Smithsonian Institute. It 
is reproduced from Emerson-Electric advertising of 1906 and 
illustrates an early window-type air conditioning unit-..: 
Driven by an Emerson-Electric motor, it was claimed that 
“this outfit removes all particles of dust and dirt by causing 
the air to pass through water, making: the air breathed pure 
and wholesome.” 


Further, it was stated that Emerson-Electric “will cooperate 
with any manufacturer building machines suitable for operas 
tion by small alternating or direct-current motors” ;; . This 
statement is much more significant today because— 


Backed by 54 years’ experience in the design and precision 
manufacture of electric motors, Emerson-Electric is prepared 
to render invaluable engineering service to manufacturers of 
appliances and equipment requiring motors up to 5 H. P. 

40s 
THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. - + - ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Branches: New York * Chicago © Detroit « Los Angeles e Davenport, 
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Typical modern aire .ae 
conditioning unit with 
Emerson-Electric motor. 
The American Way of Life is ° 
Powered by Electric Motors 


As soon as materials are released for 
civilian use, Emerson-Electric motors 
will resume their jobs of driving many 
of the devices which contribute so 
much to the American standard of 
living:— 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
REFRIGERATORS 
WASHING MACHINES 
IRONERS 
ELECTRIC FANS 
OIL BURNERS 
STOKERS 
FURNACE BLOWERS 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC POWER-OPERATED 
GUN TURRETS and ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR 
AIRCRAFT contribute to Allied military might ' 
on all battle fronts of the world. 
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: Acme photos 
Judgment: When Pot. Richard Markvart heard his wife had 
abandoned their children, Adrienne, 5, and Richard Jr., 4, he 
went to court in Chicago. There Mrs. Markvart, 24, admitted 
she had left the youngsters in a rooming house and gone to live 
with another soldier. Then she collapsed (right). Markvart was 
awarded custody of the children. 





olution asking the House to establish 
with it a joint committee to study stream- 
lining of the varied Congressional opera- 
tions through better staffing of commit- 
tees and elimination of overlapping func- 
tions. 


-@ The House committee investigating 


governmental agencies proposed a bill 
to end the quasi-judicial functions of 
executive agencies (National Labor Re- 
lations Board, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, War Production Board, etc.). The 
bill would: set up an independent com- 
mission of hearing officers before which 
government officials. would appear to 
present enforcement orders they wanted 
to impose. 


Radio and the CIO 


The CIO’s Political Action Committee 
came right to the point: 


“It is quite possible that some radio. 


manager will refuse to give you free time 
and will refuse to sell you time. If that 
happens, here is what you do: 

“1—You ask the. station manager to 
give you his refusal and his reason for 
refusing in writing. 

“2—Copy that letter and attach to it 
your explanations why you think his re- 
fusal is unfair. 

“8—Send copies of his and your letter 
to: James Lawrence Fly, chairman, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. . 

“4—Send copies to the CIO Political 
Action Committee for our attention and 
action.” 

Thus, the PAC instructed its members 
last week in a 47-page booklet titled 
“Radio Handbook,” while CIO officials 
were pressing their first test case before 


the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in Washington. - 

@ The CIO’s demand: That the operating 
license of station WHKC, Columbus, 
Ohio, be revoked for purported censor- 
ing of paid union programs while giving 
free hand to Mutual network commenta- 
tors Fulton Lewis Jr., Upton Close, Boake 
Carter, Col. Robert R. McCormick, and 
others whom the CIO stamps as _ anti- 
labor. 

Subpoenaed by the commission were 
117 commentator scripts to which objec- 
tions were filed. Witnesses inclhided the 
station’s manager, Carl Everson, and a 
New York “content . analyst,” Milton 
Stewart, a former Office of War Informa- 
tion employe and 1941 graduate from 
New York University. 
€ Stewart’s conclusion: He had analyzed 
the scripts and found those of Lewis, 
Close, and Carter in the anti-labor cate- 
gory.” (His method, according to his 
testimony: “Where there are three kinds 
of content and the three kinds are plus, 
minus, and neutral or balanced, cancel 
out the pluses and minuses and the equal 
balances, and if the residue of direction 
exceeds neutral, code it. We seek the 
relationship between words and words.”) 
@ Everson’s conclusion: Where contro- 
versial issues were concerned, his station 
in the future would provide free or com- 
mercial time, provided time were avail- 
able and material in the script did not 
violate laws covering broadcasting. 

@ The commission’s conclusion: Both the 

CIO and WHKC could have 40 days in 

a to file their briefs and counter- 
riefs. 





*Stewart testified that in f 


‘our 
scripts which he analyzed, the Chicago publisher. 


m: no. reference to labor. 


Radio and the GOP 


The same issue of radio time that 
plagued the PAC made strange political 
bedfellows of the Republicans: and So- 
cialists. On Aug. 12, listening ‘to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt speak from the gun 
mount of a destroyer in Bremerton, 
Wash., on his return from the Pacific, 
both parties agreed that the address was 
political—-and that under the Soldier 
Vote Law they were entitled to equal 
amounts of radio time for their own can- 
didates, nn 

The Socialists applied to the War De- 
partment for permission for a short-wave 
broadcast to servicemen overseas; the 
GOP sought domestic time from the 
major networks. The Republicans were 
turned down at once. Eventually the So- 
cialists had the same luck—but not until 
the Army had made an indecisive about- 


‘face reminiscent of its change of heart 


over the movie “Wilson” (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 21). 
At first the department, patently rec- 


-ognizing the Socialist claim, announced 


it had “indicated to the Socialist party 
that, under the statute, it will accede to 
[its] request.” 

Eight hours later, a somewhat surpris- 
ing second announcement was made, this 
time by Acting Secretary of War John J. 
McCloy: “I have reconsidered this de- 
cision. The War Department determines 
that the President’s report was ‘not po- 
litical’ and accordingly no time will be 
granted to the Socialist party on such 
basis.” 

From Denver, Norman Thomas, the 
Socialist candidate for President, hit back: 
“It proves the Commander-in-Chief . . . 
ruled that his own speech was not politi- 
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Glass defies time. 

Fortunately—and worthy of note by designers of 
tomorrow’s products, equipment or buildings—glass 
has remarkable resistance to elements that are gen- 
erally considered active causes of deterioration. 

You can expose glass to the severest weathering 
and to all but a few chemicals, with confidence that 
it will never lose its high transparency or its smooth, 
hard, lustrous finish. 

Glass stays “as is” dimensionally, too. Its low 
co-efficient of expansion makes it ideal where pre- 
cision is desired. 

Even the problem of impact has been countered to 
a large extent by the development of tempered glass. 
L-O-F Tuf-flex Glass will withstand the impact of a 
2 lb. steel ball dropped 60 inches—or a thermal 
shock of 460° F. Modern glass is tough. 





These characteristics of glass gre good reasons 
why it is today performing many services never 
dreamed of a few years ago—good reasons why you 
can count on glass to help make tomorrow’s prod- 
ucts, equipment and buildings better. 

There are many types of glass—many colors, 
shapes and finishes. We’d like an opportunity to 
discuss with you the practicability of any uses of 
glass that may occur to you. Libbey-Owens:Ford 
Glass Company, 2394 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 


Destractible? Wood—Metal—Plastics —Glass. 


No material is indestructible. However, barring un- 
seen conditions, no material will fail on a job in which 
it has been properly specified and engineered. When 
our application engineers say “Yes”, you can be 
sure about glass. 








WW] LIBBEY- OWENS - FORD 
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“eal... The troops abroad-will get little 
’ chance to hear anything else than their 


master’s voice.” Republicans-took up the 


cry, charging “White House pressure.” 

What had happened was not clear 
from the record. Paul Porter, Demo- 
cratic publicity chief, volunteered the 
information that the original War De- 
partment decision had been made by a 


“lieutenant” and therefore was not offi- 


cial. The War Department’s press sec- 
tion said it had been made by Col. Rob- 
ert Cutler, soldier-vote coordinator for 
the department. But the Socialists raised 
the ante a few more ranks: The letter 
they received pledging radio time had 
been signed by Maj. Gen, F. H. Osborn 
of the Army Service Forces, 

Clearly, the Republicans did not in- 
tend. to let the controversy die. Forecast- 
ing a furor that will probably continue 
right up to election day, National Chair- 
man Herbert Brownell Jr., said he pre- 
ferred to believe the War Department’s 
first ruling and that he would renew his 
request to the networks. At the week end, 
the War Repartment made a placating 
announcement. Starting early in Septem- 
ber, equal time would Be granted for. the 
overseas broadcast of “political ad- 
dresses” to soldiers by the Democratic, 
Republican, Socialist, Socialist-Labor, 
and Prohibition parties. 


Socialist Renaissance 


Since 1932, when its Presidential can- 
didate Norman Thomas polled 884,000 
votes, the Socialist party’s decline had 
been a steady one. The inroads of the 
New Deal on the party’s strength re- 
duced the Thomas vote in 1936 to 187,- 
000. Four. years ago, it fell to less 
than 100,000, lowest since the Socialists 
formed their party in 1901. 

There were other factors in those 
years: Resurgence of the Farmer-Labor 


Thomas tried to fan Socialist fires 








VERY person in the United 

States is affected in one 
way or another by the paper 
shortage. Paper must be con- 
served. Yet, in the face of this 
emergency, the paper work of 
business is heavier than ever 
before. Business requires—and 
is consuming more paper. 


There is a practical way for 
business to reduce. consump- 
tion and waste of paper — and 
at the same time do it profitably 
by simplifying many office opera- 
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1.Reducing need for 
Printed Forms. 


2. Reducing Stationery In- 
ventories. 


3. Eliminating Obsoles- 


tions so that time is saved, man- 
power conserved, labor lightened, 
errors reduced, and office 
routines speeded up. 

This can be done by the use 
of Multilith Systemats, a devel- 
Opment new to general busi- 
ness, but which is already 
providing invaluable services 
to businesses large and small, 
to Government offices—and the 
Armed Forces. 

A Systemat is an inexpensive 
paper-like master sheet. It 


ve 





5. Avoiding Wastetul“‘Over-Runs”". i 4 
6. Maintaining Legibility. 


7. Preventing Discards because of 
“Errors in Copying’’. 


carries your forms (constant 
information) for purchase 
orders, job tickets, shipping 
documents, etc., etc. in repro- 
ducing ink. Variable informa- 
tion is written or typed in on 
this Systemat. It then becomes 
the master sheet to go onto a 
Multilith Duplicator to pro- 
duce the dozen, score, or hun- 
dreds of copies needed—each 
copy an original, black-on- 
white, permanent facsimile — 
all from blank paper. 





















cence of Forms. 

4. Permitting Consolida- 
tion of Several Forms 
into a Single Form. 


8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper. Pod 
9. Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks. 
10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets. 








= Let a Multigraph man explain the broad scope of Systemats and how they enable 
business to replace shelves of printed forms with stocks of blank paper. Phone 
the nedrest local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
—Cleveland 17. Sales offices with service and supply departments in all prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


| Multigrap 
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The most revolutionary saw 
developed in years ! 





Disston Power Driven Chain Saws also are supplied for 
pneumatic power. Effectively and economically used 
in shipyards, by railroads, on construction jobs, etc. 


A contribution of vast importance to the logging industry ! 
That’s what timbermen are saying about this Disston- 
Mercury Gasoline Driven Chain Saw. A well-deserved 
tribute, for its speed in felling and bucking is almost 
uncanny .. . enabling one crew to do the work of 20 men 
using cross-cut saws ! 


The Disston-Mercury takes all kinds of timber in its stride 


'. « » Softwoods and hardwoods. It is sturdily built, easily 


handled, and may be taken wherever a man can walk. 
And it comes at an opportune time—when the manpower 
shortage is acute and lumber scarce ...a scarcity that 


may remain as great when the expected post-war building ° 


boom gets under way. 


With Disston-Mercury Gasoline Driven Chain Saws on 
the job, production will get a big boost, and precious 
man-minutes will be saved. For further particulars, write 
to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 946 Tacony, Philadel- 
phia 35, Pa, U.S. A. 


we DILTON 


Conserve Man-Minutes and help win the war 
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party in Minnesota and the Progressive 
party in Wisconsin, establishment of the 
American-Labor party in New York, and 
splits within the Socialist party itself. 
The Socialists had suffered from the ebb 
and flow of politics before. In the early 
years of the last war and again after the 
La Follette-Wheeler third-party cam- 
paign in 1924, which the Socialists sup- 
ported, they incurred setbacks. But every 
time they had risen afresh. 

This week, as Thomas stumped the 
nation on a coast-to-coast tour, the ques- 
tion was: Could the Socialists come back 
once more? If so, would the vote si- 
phoned from the major parties affect the 
outcome of the Roosevelt-Dewey race? 

To the first question, the Socialists 
themselves had an answer: A renaissance 
was already under: way. Back in the fold 
this year were two strong Socialist or- 
ganizations—in Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania. The Connecticut group, headed 
by Jasper McLevy, Socialist mayor of 
Bridgeport, had been split off from the 

arty since 1986. The Pennsylvanians, 
ormerly affiliated with the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, had experienced a re- 
birth last year with the election of 
J. Henry Stump as mayor of Reading. 

In New York, the party gained new 
adherents as a result of Communist in- 
filtration into the American-Labor party 
(Newsweek, April 10). New locals 
opened ‘in Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, 
and Schenectady. 


The Effect: To the second question— 
the effect on the Roosevelt-Dewey race— 
there was no quick answer. The defection 
in the Socialist party in recent years has 
been Roosevelt's gain. Presumably, any 
increase in the Socialist vote this year 
will cut into previous New Deal plurali- 
ties, although the party believes it will 
gain votes from many in both the Demo- 


_ cratic and GOP ranks who do not want 


to vote for either Roosevelt or Dewey. 

‘So far the Socialists have put their 
Presidential electors on the ballots of 
twenty states, including Pennsylvania 
and New York. They have met the re- 
quirements in eleven other states, includ- 
ing Connecticut, but have not yet re- 
ceived official notice. 

If the November election should be ex- 
ceedingly close, as some surveys of pub- 
lic opinion now indicate, the pivotal states 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut may find the Socialists playing an 
important role. Any substantial gain they 
score might mean the difference between 
Roosevelt or Dewey carrying a state. It is 
a possibility that neither the Republicans 
nor the Democrats are overlooking. 


Deceptive Siren 
The streets of San Diego bustled with 
mid-afternoon traffic. In Walker’s De- 


partment Store, one of San Diego’s big- 


gest, trade was brisk. Suddenly, at 3 
pm., the store’s special V-Day siren 
gan wailing. Floorwalker, Fred _ Mc- 
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Lip Service: Arrested on a charge of 
helping a young man commandeer a car 
—to use to elope with another woman— ral 
Edith Wilinski made no bones about her 









sentiments toward New York police. War is the nation’s number one job until the enemy surrenders— 
unconditionally! But even now, industry must plan for converting 
Elrath immediately ordered the doors i Sg back to peace production—to provide jobs for millions of returning 


‘service men, in the fastest possible time. 

To save time, to gain time—amillions of man-hours of time—industry 
will continue to call upon air ExPREsS for the high-speed delivery of 
critical changeover tools and material. And AIR EXPRESS will continue 
to serve all business, but with greatly expanded services and ever- 


closed and a jubilant:announcement was 
made: Germany surrenders! 

Shoppers and clerks screamed. Women 
went limp. Others cried hysterically. 2 
The store was mad with: excitement; 
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t people ran into the streets to shout the ~~ increasing economy—in searching for new opportunities both at 
f news. Some clerks raced for their homes, home and in world-wide markets. 
a and for ten minutes the celebration went "9 i 
- ra Then a siren—tripped al by. a ita A Money-Saving, 
. , Short-circuited wire—was quieted. But 
- the word had spread, sink newspapers High-Speed Wartime. Fool 
and radio stations sorrowfully had to tell For Every Business 
hundreds of callers who deluged their : 
. switchboards that it simply wasn’t so— As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
s J not yet. been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% 
" = Air — —— ors Air Express ee are seri = og not 
ays and weeks— with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
Scuttle Butt? and scores of foreign countries. 
n Ever since Pearl Harbor, the rumor had WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West”— an informative booklet that will 
iS persisted. It first gained currency in stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 
S Honolulu. It soon spread to the West 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 
Coast in several versions. In substance it 
was this: 
The Japs had been able to attack the 
American Fleet at Pearl Harbor because 
h : i been withdrawn from its sORt male 
> acific maneuvers at the uest of the ‘ 
- State Department in Washin on. The Gers there FIRST 
3 Japs themselves had demanded it, claim- “at 
n ing that the delicate negotiations for con- Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
“e tinued peace then being conducted be- | Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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The Deeshee Farms, latest New Deal experiment in cooperative living to fall under the auctioneer’s gavel . . . 





... the Jersey Homesteads at Hightstown, N. J., next on the list 


tween Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and Saburo Kurusu could not proceed so 
long as the American Fleet roamed be- 
yond Hawaii. 

Rep. Warren G. Magnuson, Seattle’s 
liberal young congressman, had made the 
rumor the subject of personal investiga- 
tion for months. One day last week, Mag- 
nuson’s phone in the Capitol rang. It was 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer calling. For 
_ Magnuson, who is Democratic nominee 
for the Senate this year, the time had 
come either to set the rumor to rest or 
confirm it. He said: 

“The story is that the Japs made a 
patsy out of the State Department... 
[having] our fleet bottled up in Pearl Har- 
bor where it could be dealt a death blow. 
The report is that Admiral Kimmel 
was instructed to draw in the fleet, cur- 
tail air patrols and do everything else 
possible to dispel the notion that America 
was about to attack Japan. If the story is 
true, some of this heat should certainly 
be taken off Admiral Kimmel and Gen- 
eral Short. On the other hand, if it is not 
true, then the report should be promptly 
scotched by an immediate and official 
denial here in Washington.” 

At the week end, a State Department 
spokesman said: “At no time did Kurusu 
... or did any other Japanese representa- 
tive, raise [the] question with this gov- 
ernment . .. Furthermore, the State De- 
partment did not at any time raise this 
question with the Navy or War- Depart- 
ments.” 

What Magnuson still wanted: A find- 
ing by the Army-Navy boards now in- 
vestigating the Pearl Harbor disaster. 


Utopias for Sale 


One by one, the New Deal’s depres- 
sion-born experiments in cooperative liv- 
ing were being liquidated. Many born in 
the brain of Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
others sponsored by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, had proved failures. Some 
had given evidence of paying out, but 
Congress, sensitive to charges of “so- 


cialization” and “regimentation,” long 


ago lost patience. 

All told, some 190 projects had been 
undertaken at a cost of $128,000,000: 
model villages, resettlement units and 
subsistence farms. Easily the best known 
was Mrs. Roosevelt’s favorite Arthurdale 
(W. Va.) project to provide subsistence 
garden plots and homes for idle miners. 
Its liquidation was commenced by offer- 
ing the homes for sale to individuals (of 
the 165 dwellings, fewer than 80 have 
been sold so far). 

Of 9,000 family units originally con- 
structed under the resettlement and co- 
operative farm programs, some 6,000 had 
been disposed of by last week either to 
individuals or private corporations (pro- 
ceeds: $25,000,000 on an_ estimated 
$50,000,000 F alapicang investment). 

Two months ago, Congress ordered 
the liquidation stepped up. This week 
the cooperative Deeshee Farms near 
Vincennes, Ind., were scheduled to go 
under the auctioneer’s gavel. (Govern- 
ment investment: $534,326 on 2,744 
acres split up into 125- and 150-acre 
farm-tenant units. ) 

Next slated for sale is a New Jersey 
development known. as Jersey Home- 


steads, a cooperative village built to give 
elbow room to New York City needle- 
trade workers. A cooperative clothing 
factory erected by the government for 
Jersey Homesteaders went bankrupt in 
1940, but some residents still live there, 
farming garden plots and working in 
nearby private industries. 


Numbers Please 


If estimates could be believed, most 
of the 300,000 Washington, D. C., dev- 
otees of the numbers racket were lis- 
tening. It was shortly after 5 p.m., Aug. 
21, and radio station WINX* was giving 


‘out “It’s a Crying Shame.” Tending the 


record was announcer Sam Brown, a 
5-foot-4-inch disk jockey weighing in at 
135 pounds. When it ended he broadcast 
the results of the third race at Chicago's 
Washington Park, on which the last digit 
of the day’s winning number is based. 
Suddenly through the studio door burst 
one of the station’s sportscasters, 6-foot, 
200-pound Tony Wakeman, furious be- 
cause Brown had announced. the results 


of the third race (usually reserved for — 


Wakeman’s 6 p.m. program but changed 
under a new arrangement on which 
Wakeman was uninformed). 

“He hit me twice with his fist and 
slapped me once,” Brown recounted. “In 
justice to my sponsor (Bruce Hunt, cus- 
tom tailor) I regained my composure and 


‘continued the broadcast on instinct. At 


6 oclock I went off the air and all the 
studio people approached me. I got mad- 
der and madder. I marched toward 
Tony’s studio, picked up the first thing 
I could find and let him have it.” 

The first thing he found, it develoned 
later, was a chair leg. Brown applied it 
to Wakeman’s skull. 

“I had my back to the door of the 


-studio,” Wakeman related. “The next 


thing I knew I had been slugged over 
the head. I turned around. I was dazed 
but I did-manage to keep my feet. Then 
I did what any radioman would have 
done to keep things moving, I told the en- 
gineer to fll in with ‘The Old Gray Mare 
Ain’t What She Used to Be’. Then I 
can’t remember.” 

Unhappily hanging their linen on a 
public line, station officials made no at- 
tempt to hush up the incident. Private- 
ly they conceded that the blow on Wake- 





*The station was recently purchased by Eugene 
Meyer, publisher of The Washington Post. 
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“GREAT. NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC © 


High-speed trucks, » equipped with non- 
harmonic springs and steel wheels, are 
placed ee ee Carendsare steel. 





Sheathings of 54-inch Douglas fir ply- 
are placed outside and inside steel 
and lumber superstructure. 


ywood panels are bolted and nailed to 
superstructure of steel and lumber. 


S. OAKOT coat 0 mat 
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‘LIGHTER, FASTER FREIGHT CARS 
OF PLYWOOD, STEEL AND LUMBER 


Combination of Materials 


Results in Sturdiness, 
Less Weight 


Construction of the American 
railroad industry’s first plywood- 


steel freight cars is under way by — 


Interiors are sprayed with varnish. The 
plywood first is treated with a “‘sealer”’ to 
prevent warping. 


Powered 
plywood- 


G: N.’s newest 5 


Great Northern Railway in its 
own shops. 

Another symbol of progressive- 
ness—one of the many things which 
make Great Northern great—1,000 
of thesenew, bright orange-painted 
freight cars will be in wartime 
transportation service before 
Winter. 


Developed by company techni- 


‘cians, the modern, 50-ton capacity 


cars are a combination of steel, 
Douglas fir plywood and lumber. 
Lighter-than-conventional steel 


- was utilized for underframes, while 


lumber and steel form the super- 
structures. Outside and inside 
sheathings, including ceilings, are 
of %-inch plywood. To prevent 
warping, the plywood is treated 
with a “‘sealer.”’ 

Two tons lighter than the con- 
ventional boxcar, the plywood- 
steel units roll faster because of 
high-speed trucks, non-harmonic 
springs and wrought steel wheels. 
Steel ends and metal roofs add to 
sturdiness. 


locomotives, a 100-car train of 


5,400-horsepower diesel 
cars approaches Glacier National Park en routetothe Pacific Northwest. 
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VITAMINS 





Now Minerals too... 


Few are the Americans who do not ap- 
preciate the role that essential vitamins play 
in human welfare and nutrition. But with 
all this emphasis on vitamins, many nutri- 
tion experts feel that the importance of 
mineral supplements in the diet has per- 
haps been slighted. 

Vitaminsalone, evenin sufficient amounts, 

- are not enough, they say. Equally impor- 
tant, is to get your vitamins (1) in a form 
that is readily assimilated by the system, 
and (2) accompanied by other elements 
(such as minerals) that are needed to put 
the vitamins to full use. 


Calcium . .. Vitamin D 


A case in point is the body’s use of two 
essential minerals . . . Calcium and Phos- 
phorus. Ample supplies of these are bene- 
ficial to the muscles, tend to prevent stunted 
growth—and with Vitamins C and D pro- 
mote sound teeth. A leading medical pub- 





BONE TISSUE 


With... Without . ee 


lication states that the presence of Vitamins 
C and D in the diet is necessary to the 
body’s proper use of Calcium. Also, an ade- 
quate proportion of Phosphorus in the sys- 
tem is essential to full Calcium assimilation. 
In other words, Vitamins C and D play 
important roles in the use of the minerals 
Calcium and Phosphorus. Modern scientists 
support the finding of a U. S. Government 
survey that 3 out of 4 people were not 
getting enough minerals and vitamins from 
meals. Mineral content of vegetables can 
vary with the soil they grow in. And like 
vitamins, minerals are often lost in cooking. 


To add or not to add... 


In developing the Vimms formula—which 
contains all six of the vitamins that Govern- 
ment Experts and Doctors agree are essen- 
tial in the diet—the decision to include 
minerals was reached on the basis that this 
would bring the average diet up to “‘peak” 
vitamin-mineral efficiency. Scientists found, 
however, that no one tablet or capsule could 
combine all these vitamins and minerals in 
stable form and still be easily swallowed. 
Hence the Vimms formula was designed for 


three tablets per day—supplying altogether 
375 milligrams of Calcium and 250 milli- 
grams of Phosphorus. With these are liberal 
supplies of other vitamins, including D 
and C to implement these minerals in their 
job of building strong teeth, bones and 
body tissue. 





ONE OR THREE? 
One would be too big to swallow 


So far so good. But a leading biochemist, 
in a joint study with other authorities, says 
that next to the problem of getting a proper 
balance between Vitamin D and Calcium 
and Phosphorus in the system, anemia due 
to lack of sufficient Iron in the diet is 
probably the most widespread nutritional 
problem. Extensive data covering American 
diets show that the intake of Iron is fre- 
quently inadequate. 


Vitamin C ... Iron 


He goes on to say that evidence indicates 
that the system’s use of Iron is hindered 
when the intake of: Vitamin C, or ascorbic 
acid, is inadequate. Here again a relation- 
ship between mineral nutrition and vitamin 
intake emphasizes the need for insuring 
adequate amounts of both classes of nutri- 
ents in a well-balanced dietary. Small in 
the amount required, Iron is nevertheless 
essential to the body’s supply of good red 
blood, in turn controlling vigor and vitality. 
And Vitamin C is important to its full use 
in the body. 





Goop Rep BLoop 
Needs adequate iron 


While meat supplies some of the Iron needed 
in the human diet, approximately 50 per 
cent of the Iron in many common foods is in 
a form not available for assimilation by 
man. Science must remedy the defect, and 
in the Vimms formula are 10 milligrams of 
easily assimilable Iron, or the normal mini- 
mum requirements of adults as recognized 
by the U. S, Food and Drug Administration. 
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man’s head had gone out on the air—a 
real-life rendition of what technicians call 
the “dull thud.” Wakeman, himself, had 
to have six stitches taken in his head 
and was bedded down for two days. 
Brown, arrested and released on $1,000 
bail, resumed his broadcasting the next 
day. Only the numbers racket went un- 
impaired. : 


Wonderful Noble Vote 


On the registration books the names 
at least added variety: My Ruler Rules, 
Peace Joy and Happiness, Wonderful 
Noble, Anointed Cherub, Gentle Willing 
Heart, Radiance Love. But they doubly 
embarrassed Democrat Victor E. Moore, 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania registra- 
tion commission. Because those were ob- 
viously not legal surnames, the law re- 
quired that he challenge their validity— 


. and 80 of the 91 persons so listed were 


registered as Democrats. 

To Father Divine, Negro cult leader, 
the flock was being outraged. He con- 
tended that these “heavenly” designa- 
tions of his “children” were all the 
names they had possessed since he led 
them to a new life. Moore, last week, 
continued to stand pat; in fact he began 
an investigation into the registration of 
900 other Divine followers. 

Moore’s difficulties stemmed from the 
fact that Divine had moved his head- 
quarters from New York to Philadelphia 
since the last Presidential election was 
held. But those in New York who still 
followed the father were experiencing 
similar difficulty. New York law also 
requires the use of legal names in reg- 
istering. ; 


No Trespassing 


Protocol decreed the welcome accorded 
all heads of state: The 21-gun salute at 
the airport, the White House dinner and 
overnight stay, the reception by Con- 
gress, the run of Blair House. To Sveinn 
Bjornsson, Iceland’s President and grand 
old man, these honors went as sched- 
uled on his arrival in Washington last 
week. But the 63-year-old, gray-eyed 
northerner had little of the publicity usu- 
ally lavished on visiting chiefs of state, 
though his mission was vital to his coun- 
try’s future. 

Officially, Bjornsson came to repay the 
visit of Louis G. Dreyfus Jr., President 
Roosevelt's special envoy to ceremonies 
last June 17 establishing Iceland as the 
world’s youngest republic.* Unofficially, 
his aim was to discuss the future of Amer- 
ican-operated bases in his rugged, stra- 
tegically located country. The timing was 
perfect: Rising Allied fortunes of war 
had renewed American interest in the en- 
tire question of postwar bases. Only three 
days before, on Capitol Hill, senators had 





*Also the world’s oldest democracy, Iceland paid 
allegiance to the King of Denmark ( it was 
under home rule from 1908 on) until Nazis 
marched into Co en in 1940. It finally voted 
its independence by national plebiscite last May. 









Bjornsson: He well recalls a promise 


tentatively listed postwar sites they 
thought we should have, either by out- 
right acquisition, purchase, or lease. In- 


cluded: Japanese-mandated Pacific is- . 


lands, the West Indies, the Galapagos, 
Formosa, Newfoundland, Greenland. No 
less than Foreign Relations Chairman 
Tom Connally had added Iceland to the 
list. A base there, he declared, would be 
“vital” and “easily acquired” through 
long-term lease. ; 

How the sturdy Icelanders would final- 
ly act on American suggestions was a 
question to be answered only by future 
negotiations. But all signs pointed away 
from any cordiality on the subject. In 
1948—two years after United States 
troops arrived to replace British déccupa- 
tion forces—Icelandic store windows 
gan to display enormous posters quoting 
the American pledge to withdraw its sol- 
diers bag and baggage “immediately” 
after the war. > 

No political babe in the woods, and 
lon is countrymen’s most popular 
spokesman, Bjornsson was not loath to 
remind his hosts of that promise. At a 
press conference ending his three-day 
. visit, he listened in apparent approval 
as his fellow traveler and Foreign Min- 
ister, Vilhjalmur Thor, told reporters em- 
phatically: “We are a nation of indi- 
vidualists, and we did not establish our 
republic in order to become less inde- 
pendent. We intend to own our own 
country, all of it, without any foreign 
interference.” 

Thor admitted that his country had 
received no official American request for 
bases but frankly regretted the implica- 
tion that such a demand would some day 
come—as indicated by “leading _politi- 
cians” (a direct reference to the Senate 
discussion earlier in the week). He de- 
clared: “I am of the firm belief that the 
United States Government has no mili- 
tary designs upon foreign countries and 
no wish for territorial expansion.” 

To this, President Bjornsson added the 





were that babe’s letters! They came regular—36 


pages, purple paper, heavy perfume, lipstick kisses 


—and Fred used to show -everybody ... ‘Nuts to 


_ those V-Mail one-pagers’ he says. ‘Gimme a letter 


that lasts!’... Onenight we ribbed him into reading 
one. Oh boy! Just like a movie the Hays office 
wouldn't pass!... Then Rudy picks up one of those 
confession magazines, shuffles through tt, starts to 
read aloud... It was this babe’s letter, word for 
word! We laffed so loud the guard came in... 
V-Mail ts okay with me. They can put all the low- 
down on one page without getting gabby. Gets here 
quick, too. I'll take my love life in person...” 


V-Mail flies—special service for service men! 
Send more of these one-page letters, more often, 
because they get there faster! Ordinary mail 


_ goes on slow ships, eats up needed cargo space. 


Special process, special speed, keeps V-Mail 
fresh, private, personal . . . Always use the 
V-Mail forms, Get them from any stationery, 
drug, department orvariety store. Orwe’ll send 
sixformswith our compliments. Addressbelow: 


Make it V-MAIL! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE 


PPG a ILE TG ROE ENE, Renae 


1878 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 


polite hope that American-Icelandic com- 
mercial and cultural relations would not 
end with the coming of peace. 
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: Men fly with 


‘CALOBAR 








SUN GLASSES! 





Eves OF THE AIR FORCES must be 
protected against the blinding sun- 
light of ocean and desert, ice fields 
and sub-stratosphere. 

That’s why so many U. S. fliers 
wear Calobar Sun Glasses. Their 
lenses, made of specially compounded 
glass, absorb hot infra-red rays, block 
dangerous ultra-violet “sunburn” 
rays, and prevent excessive light 
from reaching the eyes. 

The Air Forces, together with 
other branches of our Armed Serv- 
ices, have first call on all the Calobar 
Sun Glasses we can make today. But 
when the needs of the Air Forces 
have been supplied they will be 
available to all at establishments 
where professional eye care is given. 














CALOBAR 


SUN GLASSES 


plicallty Sirfe 


American Y Optical 


COMPANY 


World's largest makers of ophthalmic products 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS/ 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Big Mac 


In the current issue of a popular 
monthly magazine, J. Edgar Hoover re- 
counts the exploits of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in capturing spies and 
saboteurs. The stenographic staff of the 
Justice Department’s Internal Security 
Division lamented that the article made 
no reference to their chief, James M. 
McInerney, a former FBI agent. 

On the slightest excuse—say Hal- 
loween or St. Swithin’s Day—the office 
girls give him a party. On his recent 39th 
birthday, they decorated his office and 
sang “happy birthday.” McInerney, his 
huge fist clutching a dainty glass of 
lemonade, blushed at the compliments 
showered on him. 

These gentle celebrations spring from 
sincere affection for a man who fought 
gangsters, kidnappers and murderers. 
Once one of Hoover’s ace sleuths, his job 
as Federal Prosecutor has mellowed him. 
His associates—whom he fondly calls “my 
anonymous beavers”—refer to him as 
“Big Mac.” 

Actually, McInerney has analyzed the 
evidence and planned the legal strategy 
in virtually every espionage and sabotage 
prosecution arising in this war. He is. 
credited with more knowledge and un- 
derstanding of this type of case than any 
lawyer in the country. 

Sedition cases also come within his 
realm. A pronounced liberal, a foe of war 
hysteria and a devotee of the Bill of 
Rights, he pridefully compares the rec- 
ord of less hes a hundred sedition prose- 
cutions in this war with the 2,200 cases 
in 1917-18. 


Reluctant Prosecutor: McInerney was 
high-pressured into becoming a Federal 
attorney. In 1937, he and fourteen other 
FBI agents were sent to investigate Har- 
lan County labor disorders. In the re- 
sulting trial, McInerney aided govern- 
ment lawyers, who were so impressed 
with his ability they asked him to be- 
come a Federal prosecutor. Fond of his 
FBI work, McInerney held out for a 
year but finally succumbed to the insist- 
ence of Attorney General Cummings and 
Assistant Attorney General Brian Mc- 
Mahon. He left the FBI Dec. 31, 1938, 
just as Cummings was resigning, and 
became his last appointee. One of At- 
torney General Murphy’s first acts was 
to reappoint him. 

McInerney got his first job at 15 as a 
counselor at a Bear Mountain boys’ 
camp. His mother escorted him from 
their Harlem home to the boat which 
was to carry the kids up the Hudson. 
She cautioned the camp director not’ to 
let Jimmie get near the water. MclIner- 
ney will never forget his embarrassment. 
He had been engaged as a swimming 
instructor. Admitted ‘to the bar in 1981, 


he practiced—part of the time as an 
HOLC attorney—until 1934. Seeking a 
more adventurous life, he joined the 
FBI. 


Peerless G-Man: Agents say MclIner- 
ney was without a peer as an investigator. 
Kept on the front line, he trailed bank 
robbers Alva Dewey Hunt, Hugh Gant, 
Alvin Karpis; worked on the Weyer- 
hauser, O'Connell, and Ross _ kidnap- 
pings; helped put Lepke Buchalter be- 
hind bars; and trapped Slippery Ike 
Kott, the “hot bond king.” 

While visiting Alcatraz recently, Mc- 
Inerney was cursed by a convict. Asked 
what prompted the invective, McInerney 
replied: “I don’t know, unless it’s be- 
cause I slapped him over the Adam’s- 
apple with a machine gun once.” The 
convict was one of John J. O’Connell’s 
kidnappers. 

McInerney (who has two small sons 
of his own, Pat and Mike) told the story 
on himself in the Justice Department 
café, where he daily indulges a capri- 
cious appetite. His invariable order: two 
bowls of soup and two cream puffs. 

Ontly close friends dare call him “Cur- 
ly” and then only in jest. 








Acme 
Venus de Washington: Out of nine 
finalists, 19-year-old Venus Ramey 
emerged the victor in a contest to deter- 
mine who should represent the nation’s 
capital in Atlantic City’s annual beauty 
pageant in September. 
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You BUY synthetic organic chemicals almost 
every time you buy anything! 

For example, let’s look at a car. The weather- 
resistant finish is probably made from synthetic 
resins. There’s a plastic interlayer in the safety 
glass. Tetraethyl lead in gasoline keeps the engine 
from knocking. In winter, an anti-freeze protects 
the cooling system. Brakes depend on hydraulic 
fluids — and already you may have synthetic rub- 
ber tire-treads. All of these things are made with 
synthetic organic chemicals produced by CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION. 

You'll find chemicals from this organization in 
the drug store... in vitamins, cosmetics, antisep- 
ties, and aspirin. You'll find them in the dry-goods 
store... in rayon and other kinds of cloth. In the 








furniture store, they are present in plywood, and 
as artificial leather. In the grocery store, the hard- 
ware store, the dry cleaner’s are things made with 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

Within a single generation, this Chemicals Cor- 
poration has developed, and made available in 
commercial quantities, more than 160 different 
synthetic organic chemicals ... and in collabora- 
tion with other Units of UCC, is helping to make 
these and many other products more plentiful and 
useful. 

| v 
The story of syrthetic organic chemistry ...this building up 
of chemical compounds from simpler compounds or their ele- 
ments. . . is still in its opening chapter. Technically-minded 
men and women can oltain further information by writing 
for Booklet F-8. “Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [a9 New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 

United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine, 
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Bakelite Corporation 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 
Carben Chensieals Corporation 








“Magnesium makes heavy work light” 


Take such a commonplace thing as a bus! Suppose mag- 
nesium is used in its construction, what will that mean besides 
the fact that it is vastly lighter? (Magnesium’s weight is 
only one-fifth that of iron.) 


Well, to be brief, passengers will get a more comfortable 
tide, a cheaper ride, a quicker ride to their destinations. 
Operating Companies will make more profit. 


Because, by eliminating useless weight it will be possible 
to add conveniences that were simply out of the question 
before—air conditioning for instance....Starting and stop- 
ping, which take up so much of the time spent on a bus will 
be much quicker—and smoother.... The savings on gaso- 
line, oil, tires, engine wear, will be very material indeed. 

Not just in transportation, but in manufacturing, in busi- 
ness, in the home, similar elimination of useless weight 


through magnesium means priceless savings in time, in 
energy, in money. That is why Revere has added magnesium 
to the other metals it fabricates for American industry. With 
more than one hundred and forty years of accumulated 
experience in working with metals—we’re the oldest in the 
country —we are particularly well fitted to help develop the 
many applications of magnesium for its wide range of uses. 


At Baltimore, Md., we are already producing magnesium 
plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, forgings and extruded shapes. 
And in connection with the war effort, we have acquired 
a vast amount of practical knowledge regarding the strength, 
safety and workability of this marvelous metal. This in- 
formation is at your disposal for the asking. Just write to 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Executive Offices, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /w (8 O/,- 


ane Ae COPPER 


BRASS. MAGNESIUM 
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Big for His Size 

Canada’s air force, which has enough 
glamor to be particular over recruits, 
didn’t want young Earl McAllister as a 
pilot because he was only 5-feet-3-inches. 
But a few weeks after his 21st birthday 
McAllister, as an infantry private, proved 
as potent « destroyer of the German Army 
as any airman. Singlehanded, he captured 
160 of the enemy in a Normandy battle, 
beating Sgt. Alvin York’s record by 28, 

Earl, one of three brothers in the armed 
forces, began by capturing six Germans 
while driving a captured amphibious car. 
Then: some French patriots asked him to 
summon a tank because there were 
“about 80 Germans” in a nearby wood. 

“Tank, hell,” grunted McAllister and 
drove toward the wood. Once there, he 
cut loose with a burst of fire from his 
Sten , and 25 Germans shouted “Kam- 


erad.” Continuing his search after sending - 


them to the rear, he rounded up 60 more. 
Ordering these, too, to the rear, he went 
after a Tiger tank reported by French- 
men to be hiding farther on. It was no 
tank but an armored car accompanied by 
two other vehicles, carrying 70 Germans 
in all. Jumping into the armored car, Mc- 
Allister ordered the crew to surrender. 
When they did, he escorted the last com- 
pany of captives back himself. 

At Hamilton, Ont., Mrs. Burton Mc- 


Allister said: “I just can’t believe that - 


little son of mine did what they say he 
did. He’s only a little bit of a thing.” 


Retribution 


Sealing the Falaise pocket meant more 


to Canadian soldiers than merely liqui- 
dating Germans. They destroyed the 
German Twelfth SS Panzer Division, ac- 
cused by an Allied board of murdering 
nineteen Canadian prisoners. 

“If the Twelfth SS ever shows up 
again on a battle front, you can be quite 
sure it is an entirely reformed division 
bearing the same number as the one 
which has been eliminated,” reported a 
Canadian staff officer. 


At home and in the army, Canadians - 


were grimly satisfied. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King had used the térm “wil- 
fully murdered” in reporting the inci- 
dent to a shocked House of Commons 
on Aug. 2. On the same day, the Cana- 
dian commander, Lt. Gen. H. D. G. 
Crerar told his men that “on June 8, near 
Pavie, in Calvados, Normandy, certain 
personnel of the Third Canadian In- 
fantry Division* who had been captured 
by the enemy were murdered by mem- 
bers of the German Army.” 





*Canadians learned another Dominion merags 4 


fighting with the Second and Third Infan 

sions, Fourth (Armored) Division took a leading 
Part in the advance on Trun, which closed the Nor- 
mandy trap on the German Seventh Army. 






There must be no retaliation in kind, 
added Crerar, but “Canadian anger must 
be converted into a steel-hard determina- 
tion to destroy the enemy in battle.” 

Crerar’s Canadians carried out his 
order. 


In Again 


The slipperiest German war prisoner 
in Canada, 24-year-old Eckhert Brosig, 
failed last week in his fourth escape at- 
tempt. Posing as a Brazilian interested in 
aircraft, he was recaptured near his old 
Northern Ontario stamping ground where 
he had wandered after fleeing from a 
camp at Medicine Hat, Alta. The brash 
young Nazi had been transferred west 
after the earlier excursions in which he 
impersonated a Greek airman, and hid 
himself in a mailbag (NEWSWEEK, 
March 18). 


Devils in Blackface 


Lethal with tommy gun, rifle, or dag- 
ger, they are among the ace killers of the 
United Nations—the tough, battle-hard- 
ened men of the Canadian-American First 
Special Service Force. The Germans in 
Italy called them “the men with funny 





International 


McAllister, captor of 160 (with brother John) 
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pants and dirty faces”; others termed 
them “the black devils.” 

Censorship last week released news of 
the presence of this force in Southern 
France, partially lifting the secrecy that 
surrounds one of the most hush-hush of 
Allied fighting forces. 

Suggested by one’ of Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten’s advisers, the FSSF 
was born in conversation between Gen. 


George C. Marshall, United States Army - d 


Chief of Staff, and Prime Minister 
Churchill on April 9, 1942. By July the 
force was training at Helena, Mont., and 
at 1:30 a.m., Aug. 15, 1948, its members 
were the first into Kiska. Exactly a year 
later they were the first troops into South- 
ern France. Between those highspots 
were months of Italian mountain warfare 
and Anzio beachhead raiding. 

In France, the Special Force did its 
job well. One formation commanded by _ | 
Lt. Col. A. F. R. Akehurst of Kirkland: * 
Lake and North Bay, Ont., fought for 60 
hours before clearing the islands of Le- 
vant and Port-Cros off the coast south of = | 
Cap Negre. “a 

But that was right in their line. In the 
Italian fighting last winter the FSSF nev- 
er let the Germans forget them. They 
fastened paper stickers, duplicating their 
brassards, to Germans killed on night 
raids, to destroyed enemy guns and: even 
to German command post doors. And on 
the body of a German lieutenant was 
found a diary containing this passage: 
“The black devils are all 
around us every time we 
come into the line and we 
never hear them come.” 


Canadian Trends 


Navy: Look for great pres- | ' 
sure on the government to 
keep the Canadian Navy at 
much higher strength than 
before the war. The idea is 
that a strong Canadian Navy 
will be one guarantee against 
another war. 


Ontario: With Premier 
Drew of Ontario already pub- 
licizing his own record and | 
E. B. Jolliffe, CCF leader, 
attacking Drew for provincial | 
isolationism, observers expect 
a: spring election in Ontario. 


Strike Over Zombies: Ca- 
nadian resentment against the 
“zombies”—men who refuse 
to volunteer for overseas serv- 
ice when drafted—has pro- 
duced the latest in strikes. — 
Thirty-five girls in a govern- 
ment office at Ottawa refused 
to work under a “zombie” | 
noncommissioned officer sub- 
stituting for a man who had 
volunteered to go overseas. 
The girls found a volunteer in 
charge the next day. 
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The Tin Man’s Captivity 


The following explanation of the mys- 
terious disappearance of Mauricio Hoch- 
schild, Bolivian tin magnate (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 14) came last week from a 
usually reliable source. 

Mauricio Hochschild was kidnapped 


‘by a major in the Bolivian Army who 


was acting under orders of the powerful 
military lodge Mariscal Santa Cruz. He 
was held captive in army barracks in 
La Paz for seventeen days, under con- 
stant threat of death, and was released 
only through the efforts of other Latin- 
American foreign offices and because 
President Gualberto Villarroel threatened 
to resign if the tin man was killed. This 
might have led to a reconsideration of 
the recognition of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment by the other American republics. 


Rule of the Sword: The Mariscal Santa 
Cruz lodge plays a part behind the 
scenes of Bolivian politics analogous to 
that played by the GOU or “Colonel's 
Lodge” in Argentina. It is named after 
Andrés. Santa Cruz, the dictator who 
united Bolivia and Peru in 1836. The 
lodge meets in an officers’ club in La 
Paz around a table covered with the Bo- 
livian flag, over which each member 
places his sword. Portraits of Santa Cruz 
and of Antonio José de Sucre, first Presi- 
dent of Bolivia, hang over the table. 

At the beginning of each meeting, 
members of the lodge swear to devote 








themselves to making Bolivia great by 
strengthening the army and railitarizing 
the people. They proclaim military dis- 
cipline as the answer to every problem. 
They are reported to have suggested that 
illiteracy could be done away with in 
Bolivia by “eliminating” the illiterates. 
The Hochschild kidnappers were se- 
lected by lot. The lodge also is said to 
have planned the “elimination” of PI 


leader José Antonio Arze, who was seri-\ 


ously wounded by an assassin in July, 
and of former Presidents Enrique Pejia- 
randa and David Toro. 


Blinders for Two: As Hochschild and 
his general manager, Adolfo Blum, were 
driving to the Chilean consulate on July 
30 to obtain a passport visa, they were 
stopped by a blue car of the type used by 
thé Bolivian police. Both men were or- 
dered to get out. They were then slugged 
and taken to a military barracks. In order 
to keep their whereabouts a secret, their 
captors blindfolded them each day and 
moved them from one building to another. 

During the seventeen days of their 
captivity, the only food of Hochschild 
and Blum was “lagua,” the unnutritious 
maize gruel which is the daily fare of the 
Bolivian soldier. Hochschild lost 25 
pounds. The prisoners were not allowed 
to see newspapers or to wash. Every day 
eer were told they were going to be 
shot. 

Their fate was debated during the 
whole period of captivity. Part of the 








International 


From Havana: Cuban President-Elect Ramén Grau San Martin arrived in Wash- 
ington for a state visit on the heels of the commission which will arrange for sale of 
the 1944 Cuban sugar crop to the United States. In this picture: Vice President-Elect 
Ratil de Cardenas; Dr. Grau; Ratil Menocal, Mayor of Havana; Grau’s secretary, 


Nona Coll; Gov. Segundo Curti of Havana. 
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lodge, made up of junior officers, insisted 
that Hochschild be executed. This group 
went so far as to withdraw from the lodge 
and form a new one of even more extreme 
tendencies. 

When it was finally decided to release 
the prisoners, Hochschild was made to 
promise that he would not reveal the de- 
tails of his experience. He was then 
dropped off at his own house, but taking 
no chances, he immediately sought ref- 
uge in the Chilean Embassy, which he 
left only to fly to Chile. 


Democracy’s Loss 


A long-standing quarrel between Bra- 
zilian Foreign Minister Oswaldo Aranha 
and Interior Minister Alexandre Mar- 
condes Jr., reached a climax when the 
police, under Marcondes’s orders, closed 
the Society of Friends of America of 
which Aranha was vice president. Aranha 
demanded a written apology from the 
chief of police. When it was not forth- 
coming last week he resigned from the 
government. 


Significance-—~— 


The elimination of Aranha, outstand- 
ing spokesman of democracy, is a definite 
gain for totalitarian elements within the 
government of President Getulio Vargas. 
It is too early, however, to interpret it 
as a decisive victory. Vargas, past master 
of the art of riding two political horses 
at the same time, frequently has strength- 
ened one group at the expense of the 
other when either totalitarians or demo- 
crats seemed to be getting too strong. 

The Society of Friends of America, 
the issue on which Aranha fell, was 
founded for the ostensible purpose of or- 
ganizing the people of the Americas be- 
hind the war effort. Soon, however, it 
became a rallying point for liberal critics 
of the dictatorial methods of Vargas. As 
this aspect became more pronounced, 
Vargas’s early approval turned to opposi- 
tion and, under government pressure, the 
society’s activities were greatly restricted. 


Dictatorship, Yes 


Argentina’s more extreme nationalists 


_ suffered setbacks last week: 
. @ Dr. Alberto Baldrich resigned as Min- 


ister of Justice and Public Education. 
Sometimes called the “Argentine Alfred 
Rosenberg,” he has been the civilian 
“idea man” of the soldiers’ government. 
But he has long been at odds with Cab- 
inet membérs who do not share his ex- 
treme views. 

@ Popular pressure for liberalization of 
the Argentine Government made itself 
felt when the liberation of Paris was 
announced. Celebration rallies took on 
a political character which in several 
instances led to clashes with the po- 
lice. In Cérdoba demonstrators shouted, 
“Books, yes! Arms, no!” and “Constitu- 
tion, yes! Dictatorship, nol” 








In making the 

announcement of 

the termination of 

the Pan American 

Airways contract, 

the Navy stated 
that the Company’s Alaska Division 
“had helped substantially in over- 
coming the transportation problem 
in the critical Alaskan area.” 


PAN AMERICAN ALASKA ROUTES—now available 
for civilian air transport. For administrative pur- 
poses, Pan American’s former Alaska Division has 
been consolidated with the Pacific Division to 
form the Pacific-Alaska Division. 


BY PIONEERING AIR SERVICE to 6S foreign lands, 
Pan American has given the U.S.A. the world’s 
pacer sya civilia Dotted a , 
a’ to ns. = On war 
duty, not available to Civilians. 








NOW you can fly to Maska 


TODAY, after two years under contract with 
the U. S. Navy, Pan American’s Alaska routes 
are back in CIVILIAN air transport service . . . 
ready to serve the American public and the 


great territory of Alaska. 


EN the Japs struck in - 
the Aleutians, time was 


precious... Time was everything! 


Well, what about air trans- 
ort? ... Doesn't air transport 
‘SAVE TIME? 
Yes, of course. If you have air- 
fields (they must be winter-proof 


in Alaska); if you have radio sta- - 


tions; and if you have the trained 
personnel with experience in 
what the Navy itself calls, “one 
of the most difficult flying areas 
in the world.” 

All these, the Navy found 
ready and waiting when they 
needed tostart operations in 1942. 


They were all part of the es- 
tablished Alaska operations of 
Pan American World Airways— « 
the System which had begun pe: 
neering an airline northward in 
1932—ten years before. These 
routes are now, once again, avail- 


able to the public. 


For rates and reservations, 
please consult your own travel 
agent or the Pan American office 
nearest you in Seattle; San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles; Washington, 
D. C.; Houston; Miami; New Or- 
leans; Chicago; New York. For 
Air Express, please call Railway . 
Express Agency, Inc. 


FAN AMERICAN Wort AIRWAYS 


The System of the Clippers 
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Business Loses Two Spokesmen 
in WPB Reconversion Shake-up 


New Deal Career Man 


. Directing War-to-Peace Program 


as Wilson, Nelson Leave 


The top 150 executives of the War 
Production Board eased back a bit in 
their seats in the auditorium of the So- 
cial Security Building. The tension of 
months was relaxing. Chairman Donald 
Nelson had just finished a speech prais- 
ing his deputy and second in command, 
Charles E. Wilson. It was not true, he 
said,that they had failed to see eye to 
eye on how to start shifting American 
industry from war to peacetime produc- 
tion as the end of the struggle in Europe 
approached. 

Seconds later, the WPB men again 
were hanging to the edges of their 
chairs. 

Wilson was on his feet. He was telling 
them his letter of resignation from the 
WPB was in the hands of the President. 
(The same afternoon the White House 
announced its acceptance “with reluc- 
tance.”) His hearers were stunned, none 
more than Nelson, who had seen Wilson 
offer to quit three times before and each 
time reconsider. 


Principals in the WPB break-up: Donald Nelson and Charles E. Wilson 


After the meeting, the two men went 
in the same elevator to their offices on 
the fifth floor. Nelson looked glum, but 
he told reporters he might talk later. He 
didn’t. Asked if he would see reporters, 
Wilson said: “Darn right, I will!” 


Reconversion — “Mafiana’? An hour 
later, he kept his promise. He was red- 
faced and bitter. He said he had been 
driven out of the WPB by wholly unjus- 
tified rumors in press and radio that he 
opposed reconversion because it might 
work to the advantage of small business 
in the race for postwar markets and 
against the interests of such big com- 
panies as General Electric, from which 
he resigned as president to take the 
WPB job. These rumors, he was con- 
vinced, were inspired by members of 
Nelson’s personal staff. Nelson had de- 
nied responsibility, but the attacks had 
continued. He thought the resulting dis- 
sension had ended his usefulness. 

Then he tossed a bomb shell. 

“The only reconversion plan WPB has 
is one that I laid down before Nelson 
eight or nine months ago and it took 
twenty weeks before Nelson put it into 
effect.” Asked what reasons had been 
given him for the delay, Wilson said Nel- 
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son’s answer had always been: “Oh, 
maiiana—tomorrow.” He said he got the 
same answers to repeated requests for 
fulfillment of a Nelson promise of a press 
conference at which he could dispel in 
the public mind the charges by Nelson’s 
subordinates. Before he left for China 


last Friday Nelson had denied neither 
charge. 


Blow by Blow: The pace of the Nel- 
son-Wilson battle was bewildering. But 
here is a blow-by-blow account: 

@ On Aug. 14 Nelson issued the fourth 
of his reconversion orders giving civilian 
industry a limited access to raw mate- 
rials. Its issuance, though belated, was 


’ regarded as a triumph for Nelson’s “re- 


conversion now” philosophy over the 
more cautious approach of Wilson and 
the representatives of the armed serv- 
ices. 

@ On Aug. 18 the President asked Nel- 
son to undertake an important secret war 
mission to China, and Nelson came away 
with the understanding that he was to be 
gone about three weeks. 

@ Aug. 19 Nelson let reporters know he 
was very happy in the assignment. Later 
that day Wilson conferred with the 
President. That evening when the White 
House confirmed the Nelson trip, it said 
he would be out of the country “several 
months” and pointedly added Wilson 
would act as chairman during Nelson’s 
absence. 

€ Nelson believed his reconversion pol- 
icy had been repudiated and prepared to 
resign. Strong pressure was brought on 
the White House to avert an explosive 
Nelson leave-taking. Shrewd political ad- 
visers saw the fight as a blow to Roose- 
velt prestige at a critical pre-election 
period. Democratic National Chairman 
Robert Hannegan, Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, Presidential adviser Harry Hop- 
kins, and labor leaders fought behind 
the scenes to hold Nelson on the job. 

@ On Aug. 21 the White House backed 
water, announced that Nelson’s assign- 
ment was “temporary” and that WPB 
policies would not change in his absence. 
@ But on Aug. 25 at his press conference, 
President Roosevelt let it be known that 
Nelson might not return to WPB; who 
could tell about the future? Nelson was 
reported not’ interested in heading a 
rumored over-all reconversion agency. 
@ On the same day a final shot was tak- 
en at Nelson by another retiring official, 
Rubber Director Bradley Dewey, who 
said Wilson’s resignation was due to 
“typical Washington sniping” of the kind 
Nelson had employed in criticizing Dew- 


_ey’s resignation. 


Nelson too had gotten in a last-minute 
blow. He authorized the Senate’s war- 
investigating committee to make public 
his earlier secret testimony before it. He 
had accused Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, Army Service Forces chief, and War 
Mobilizer Byrnes of having warned of a 
manpower shortage’ when they already 
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By tHE modern educational alignment, 
the International Correspondence 
Schools function as an entire system 
of adult vocational instruction. This 
has required the development of 23 
distinct Schools. Their range is from 
Accountancy to Textiles, from High 
School to Electrical Engineering. To- 
gether, they cover virtually all the 
fields of industry and commerce. 

The Schools employ some 1900 
uniquely practical I. C. S. texts with 
the teacher “built in.” And these are 
complemented by a_ thoroughgoing 
individual instruction service. 

Every School has a faculty of spe- 
cialists. They write and edit texts, 
check and annotate written recitations, 
prepare letters of personal instruction 
... in their own fields. A network of 
consultants and textbook contributors 
reaches into all business and industry 


to keep them acquainted with new 
developments and the latest practice. 
Each of the 200 full-time instructors 
is a trained educator. Most of them 
have a practical as well as an academic 
background. It’s a faculty of such 
widely assorted experts as mathema- 
ticians and merchandisers, heating 
engineers and commercial illustrators, 
railroaders and research chemists. 


The Director of the School of Archi- 


tecture was for 25 years a practicing 
architect. He is the designer of noted 
buildings, the author of textbooks, a 


_contributor to leading architectural 


journals. The Director of the School 
of Shop Practice was a Professor of: 
Engineering at an American college. 
He also had-a practical career with a 
great electric company on street rail- 
way, lighting, and mining installations. 


All of the Schools are headed and 
staffed by men and women who are well 
qualified in their own lines. They and 
their predecessors have trained four 
million Americans in technica] and 
business vocations. Today’s enrolment 
of the 23 Schools is over 100,000 — 
and 85 per cent of these students are 
directly connected with the war effort. 





The International Correspondence Schools 
SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada and Great Britain. 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


iS 


The 23 Schools of 1.C.S. Accounone and Monaganent * Als Condioning + Architecture * Art + Automall Aviation © Chemistry 


Civil Engineering * Coal Mining © Electrical Engineering © High School * Home Economics * Languages. * Mathematics * Mechanical Drawing 
Mechanical Engineering °* Navigation ° Plumbing and as Radio, Teeohany.* Railroad © Shop Practice * Steam Engineering ° Textile 
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With every man in our Army abroad, BEAD CHAIN is doing twenty-four 
hour duty. It holds their identification tags. The WACS wear it, too. Mile 
upon mile of these stainless steel necklaces have been made. Many miles of 
other BEAD CHAIN are used in tanks, pianes and ships, on armament and 
other war equipment. 


Every wartime application of BEAD CHAIN has a peacetime counter- 
part. It has no equal for holding caps, covers and other similar objects. 
It is kinkless . . . each bead swivels freely. If your post-war product 
requires use of chains, let us show you how BEAD CHAIN with proper 
attachments will provide speedy assembly and add sales appeal. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 





BUY MORE 


( BEAD CHAIN WAR BONDS 









THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS, BRIOGEPORT 35, CONN. 
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Krug will pick up the pieces 


had scheduled a subsequently announced 
cutback in plane production estimated to 
release 325,000 men. 

Significance 

It looked as though the two most im- 
portant representatives of business in the 
war-production setup had knocked each 
other out. 

Wilson departed, evidently expecting 
to turn up again shortly in his $175,000- 
a-year job as president of General Elec- 
tric. Nelson flew eastward, his future 
plans as secret as his mission. 

Business interests felt the quarrel had 
been unfortunate. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ News said: “When 

. men like Wilson and Nelson have 
been removed from command just be- 
cause of petty bickering and jealousy, 
there is but one conclusion—everybody 
but the Axis has lost.” 

Left to pick up the War Production 
pieces was no big business man. The act- 
ing chairman, and rumored permanent 
head of WPB was a New Deal “career” 
administrator, Julius A. (Cap) Krug, 
onetime WPB vice chairman, who has 
been an official for both the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and a former 
member of both the Wisconsin and Ken- 
tucky Public Utility Commissions. He 
had been put in WPB to “run it,” though 
Nelson remained chairman. He was rated 
as Nelson’s choice to direct the recon- 
version job. Marshall Field’s leftist PM 
hailed Krug’s appointment as bringing 
“a strong liberal into a key post.” 

The 200-pound former football player 
from the University of Wisconsin dove 
into the tangle. He threatened dismissal 
for internal brawling. He planned a study 
to determine whether production and 
manpower were adequate to military 
needs. It was a safe bet neither Nelson 
nor Wilson envied him the job of finding 
the answer. 
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Election Year Suits 
Antitrust Case Against Railways 
Believed First in Federal Drive 












A year of talk by Attorney. General 
Francis Biddle and his assistant, Wen- 
dell Berge, had sketched the broad out- 
line of their antitrust case against the 
railroads. Last week the Department of 
Justice merely filled in the details when 
it brought a civil suit in Federal District 
Court at Lincoln, Neb. 

The specific charge turned out to be 
conspiracy to fix high freight and pas- 

. senger rates and to block improvements 
in service and equipment on 135,500 
miles of western roads. This “violation” 
of the Sherman Act, the government 
claimed, started some time before 1932 
and still continues. Named as defend- 
ants in the 40-page complaint were the 
Association of American Railroads, West- 
ern Association of Railroad Executives, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., 47 railroads, and 89 individuals (in- 
cluding William M. Jeffers, Thomas W. 
Lamont, and Will Hays). 

All were alleged to have been involved 
in the “Western Agreement,” a plan in 
effect from 1932 to 19438 to eliminate 
wasteful competitive practices among the 
railroads (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 21). The 

’ government asked no damages—only dis- 
solution of the AAR and WARE and a 
perpetual injunction against the “com- 
bination.” 

The carriers had simple answers: (1) 
The government itself controls rates 


























d through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
. mission, and (2) the railroads’ smooth 
n handling of unprecedented war traffic 
e attests their continued technological 
- progress. : 
1, Timing of the suit—shortly before 
y election, even though hearings will not 
open for at least six months—and its lo- 
n cation (in Berge’s home town) indicated 
t- the maneuvers taking place behind Ad- 
at ministration scenes over the long-pre- 
é pared antitrust drive. At the request of 
z, the Army and Navy, the Department of 
AS Justice has left .about. 30 .suits. unfiled. 
e But businessmen believe three of these 
a- will be spread in headlines before Nov. 
er 7. One is e ed to charge more than 
n- a dozen of the leading investment bank- 
le ing firms with monopolizing security fi- 
h nancing of big corporations. It may con- 
d centrate on the rail finance situation. 
n- 
“ Star-Spangled Boom 
4 Convinced it would be a boner to be 
or caught without a flag on V Day, business 
-" firms, fraternal organizations;-and private 
al citizens last week were turning in an un- 
ly precedented flood of flag orders. But to 
id the nation’s five ce id flag manufacturers, 
ry plus the 1,000 smaller ones, the new. busi- 
mn ness was proving embarrassing. Current- 
ng ly tuming out from 25,000,000 to 





‘, 30,000,000 flags annually, the industry 
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PIPE TYPES... by REA IRVIN 


























THE CURIO COLLECTOR. Runs wild rounding up peculiar pipes. Would 
mortgage his mother’s home for a rare specimen. So busy collect- 
ing pipes—he sometimes forgets you’re supposed to smoke them... 
He ought to know the best pipe is one packed with Briggs! 
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THE PERFECT PUFFER. Dates his pipe-smoking happiness from his 
first puff of Briggs. There’s a reason: Briggs is mellowed:in casks 
of oak for YEARS—extra-aged for extra flavor. Harshness is sof- 
tened ... smooth, rich flavor is sealed in! Try Briggs—yourself! 
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PRODUCT OF: t \ BNI 


CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 
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estimates the present demand at least 
double that, and most factories are al- 
ready six months behind. 

The government makes its own flags, 
but its wartime needs have overflowed 
into the factories of private industry, ac- 
counting for about 20 per cent of their 
output. The manufacturers enjoy a high 
priority rating, but they have had a seri- 
ous shortage problem, nevertheless. Silk 
flags were a quick war casualty, then wool 
became scarce, and now cotton bunting 
and rayon are being used. 

Flag sizes. have been restricted by the 
War Production Board. For civilian use 
they cannot be larger than 10 feet by 15 
feet except by special permission. Fortu- 


nately the V-Day demand is mostly for 


the small hand flags. 


Sex by Mail 


The new fall and winter catalogue of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. lists books on a 
rich variety of subjects—handicraft (“Tin- 
kering With Tools”), entertainment 
(“Games to Make and Play at Home”), 
and. motherhood and child care (“You 
Too Can Have ‘a Baby”). It also adver- 
tises eighteen books on sex and marriage. 
Last week four* of these involved the 
mail-order house in difficulties with the 
postman. 

Acting under the Comstock Law of 
1876, which prohibits the sending of 
contraceptive information through the 


®*A Marriage Manual,” by Hannah and Abraham 
Stone; “Sex Life in Marriage,” by O. M. Butterfield; 
“Living a Sane Sex Life,” by W. and L. Sadler; and 
“The Hygiene of Marriage,”’ by M. S. Everett. 
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Frederic Lewis 


V-Day Flags: Millions of these are being made for V-Day celebrations 
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mails, the Chicago post office warned 
Ward that the four books in question 
would not be accepted. It also decided to 
hold up distribution of catalogues then in 
process because they offered the books. 

Caught with most of its catalogues out, 
Ward could only act hurriedly to make 
mailable the relatively few still unde- 
livered. The seventeen lines describing 
the books were stamped “not available” 
in copies already printed and were de- 
leted from catalogues not yet through the 
presses. Then the post office agreed to 
complete the catalogue distribution upon 
Ward’s promise to sell no* more of the 
offending books. 

Previous Ward catalogues carrying the 
same books had caused no difficulty, and 
catalogues of other firms also listing them 
now circulate without apparent objection. 
But Ward officials saw no connection be- 
tween the book-catalogue ban and Presi- 
dent Sewell Avery’s bitter labor dispute 
with the Roosevelt Administration last 
spring. Moreover, the Ward catalogue 
still offers'a pageful of “personal hy- 
giene” apparatus. 


Oil in the Senate 


The British-American oil pact to con- 
trol distribution and. development of 
world petroleum supplies (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 21) had a vague status when it 
was made public on Aug. 8. State De- 
partment officials said it had not been 
determined whether it was an executive 
agreement or a treaty. As an executive 
agreement it would enjoy some of the 
privileges of a state secret, encountering 
Congressional action only when funds 
were required to make it operative. As 
a treaty it would come under the watch- 
ful scrutiny of the Senate; it would have 
to be ratified by a two-thirds majority. 

For sixteen days the oil agreement re- 
mained unlabeled. But last week its sta- 
tus was definitely established. The Presi- 
dent in a special message transmitted the 
“oil treaty” to the Senate and requested 
ratification. Senators made no immediate 
show of hostility. Buf all signs indicated 
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A giant Stars and Stripes, 60 by 100 feet, is moved into a Los Angeles park for completion before being sent to a Seattle, Wash., 
department store. A month’s time and special dispensation from the government were necessary to make it. 
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A kiss to come home to 


i. of the day are forgotten when there is a friendly bottle of Schlitz 
at ities on the table. The beer that made Milwaukee famous gives elegance 


to any meal, for Schlitz is brewed to capture the delicate flavor—just the Ass 


of the hops. 






Copyright rae Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., 7 4 Pee, 


JUST THE kiss OF THE HOPS 


.. none of 
the bilterness 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILEWAUKEE FAMOUS. 











You’ve read ofmany 

ways in which chem- 

istry has stepped 

into the breach to 

meet war-born short- 

ages of materials. 
Perhaps least known, but not least 
important, has been in the field 
of recorded music. 

With the impact of war. music 
took on a new importance—be- 
came mind-medicine for service 
men, for war workers and for 
people on the home front. Yet, 
soon after Pearl Harbor came a 
critical shortage of the imported 
resin with which records were traditionally made. 

Feverishly .the record-makers searched for a domestic 
resin... a material which would flow into the infinitesimal 
grooves of the master sound track ... would “set” quickly for 
mass production... and yet remain so hard that repeated 





Here’s our favorite Record? 


playings would not wear it out. 

The record-makers’ search 

ended with the versatile Hercules 

product, Vinsol*—a resin used in 

weather-proofing cement roads 

and airfields; in the manufacture 

of paints, lacquers, phenolic plas- 

tics and scores of other products. 

Vinsol is only one of many de- 

velopments in the Terpene and 

Rosin sector of Hercules Land. 

Results of our research in other 

sectors—Synthetics, Papermakers’ 

Chemicals, Cellulose Products, 

Chemical Cotton and Explosives 

—have overcome difficulties and 

improved products in many diverse industries. Perhaps right 
now we have a product or specific information that would 
help solve problems in your industry. As a first step, won't 
you tell us your problem? Please address Department N-94, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


IN-209 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company, lacorporated 
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that the pact had moved into a storm 
area. 
The first blast was aimed by oilman 
J. Howard Pew (president of Sun Oil 
Co.) on Aug. 21. In a well publicized 
ten-page open letter to Sen. Tom Con- 
nally (Democrat, Texas), chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, Pew 
criticized the vague language of the 
agreement. It “is as innocuous or as vi- 
cious as its administrators desire to make 
it,” he wrote. 

Then he asked: 
@ “What is the meaning of the phrase 
‘fair prices’?” 
@ “What is meant by the use of the 
phrase in this agreement ‘production 
equitably distributed among the various 
producing countries’?” 
@ “Does it contemplate the shutting 
down of oil wells in this countsy by gov- 
ernmental edict in order that oil wells in 
‘some remote part of the world might con- 
tinue to produce their ‘equitable’ share 
of the oil needed to meet the estimated 
world demand?” 
More than once the Sun Oil Co.’s presi- 
dent has been outspoken in disapproval 
of Federal interference in the oil business. 
This time his blast brought from Chair- 
man Connally the observation: “Mr. Pew’s 
just Mr. Pew.” But the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee held a joint session 
with a special petroleum committee 


shortly afterward. Members were sudden- - 


ly and mysteriously uncommunicative 
about what had transpired, but it was ap- 
parent the Administration was being 
pressed to label the agreement a treaty. 


The success of the move was evident _ 


when the President submitted it as such 
on Aug. 24. 











Cast-Iron Kittens: The housing 
shortage in war booming Bridgeport, 
Conn., was no problem for a resourceful 
mother cat, who took advantage of the 
wonders of the Machine Age by moving 
her brood into this 11, 

chine tool casting at the 


ma- 
plant. 
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What Official Figures Show on Strikes 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Frank P. Fenton, one of the six 
labor leaders now on a junket to the 
European war front, is reported by the 
press associations to have said a few 
days ago that our soldiers are begin- 
ning to understand that “this strike 
talk is purely propaganda.” Mr. Fen- 
ton, himself, of course, is not of suf- 
ficient stature on the national scene— 
he is Director of Organization for the 
American Federation of Labor—to 
make what he says worthy of any par- 
ticular attention. But the view he thus 
credited to the men of our armed 
forces is important. It is a thesis which 
our labor leaders and left wingers and 
Administration spokesmen for months 
have been ‘trying to get the American 
public to believe. So let us look at the 
actual official record of what we have 
been going through in the way of 
strikes. 

This means looking at the record as 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and published in the Month- 
ly Labor Review. But the process is 
not quite as simple as it sounds. The 
bureau is forever changing the back 
— so one can never be quite sure 
what number to take, and last year it 
omitted the figures completely for 
three months on the rather silly excuse 
that “owing to the reduced budget of 
the Office of War Information” the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was unable 
to get the information. In time, how- 
ever, the bureau filled in the missin 
figures so we have a complete offici: 
record, such as it is, month by month 
back over several years. 


What does this record show? It 
shows that between Pearl Harbor (or 
technically, Dec. 1, 1941) and the end 
of June this year there were 9,428 
strikes in this country. Of these 143 
occurred in December 1941; 2,968 in 
1942; 3,752 last year; and 2,565 in 
the first six months of this year. The 
figures for July and August of this year 
are not yet available, but when they 
are added to these earlier totals they 
unquestionably will lift the aggregate 
to at least 10,000 for the period since 
Pearl Harbor. And it may be noted 
parenthetically that this also means we 
have had 10,000 strikes since the so- 
called no-strike a was made by 
labor leaders, for that pledge was 
made in December 1941. 

What have these strikes cost us in 
days? According.to the figures of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics there were 
476,000 “man-days” lost in December 
1941 as a result of strikes; during 1942 
there were 4,183,000 days lost; dur- 
ing 1943, 13,500,000; and during the 
first six months of this year, 4,170,000. 
That gives an over-all total for the 
period since Pearl Harbor of 22,329,- 
000 days lost as a result of strikes. Add 
to that the as yet unavailable figures 
for July and August and the aggregate 
will probably be something over 23,- 
000,000. 

To summarize, then, and get figures 
which can be remembered, one may 
say that since Pearl Harbor we have 
had in round numbers some 10,000 
strikes and these have meant the direct 
loss of well over 20,000,000 “man- 
days” of production. 


In the face of these figures -it is 
small wonder that the American pub- 
lic refuses to accept the thesis that 
“this strike talk is purely propaganda.” 
When we have on the average of ten 
strikes a day and over 20,000 workers 
staying away from their jobs because 
of these strikes—which is what the 
above figures amount to—and_ this 
takes place seven days a week, 52 
weeks a year, for a period of two and 
two-thirds years, the record can’t be 
passed off as “purely propaganda.” 

At the same time it would be a gross 
injustice to blame American Labor as 
a whole for this record. The over- 
whelming majority of American work- 
men have not lost a single day since 
Pearl Harbor as a result of engaging 
in labor disputes. In other words, this 
appalling strike record has been made 
by a selfish minority within the labor 
group—a minority which has been will- 
ing to use the war as a means for 
feathering its own nest. : 

This minority has been able to be- 
have in this way, and get by with it, 
because of the labor policy followed 
by the Administration. It is too late 
now, of course, to expect a change in 
this policy. There is no alternative, 
therefore, but to look for a continua- 
tion of strikes and the needless loss of 
production from here on to the end of 
the war. The bright spot is that in 
spite of this, the loyalty, good sense, 
and patriotism of American labor as a 
whole will assure that the trouble. will 
continue to be limited to a minority, 
and the goods will be turned out on 
time. 
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Births: A girl, to Jupy Canova, screen 
actress, and Pvt. CHESTER ENGLAND; 
in Hollywood, Aug. 24. 

_ A boy, fifth in line of succession to the 

British throne, to the DucHEss or GLOov- 
CESTER; in London, Aug. 26. The duke is 
King George’s younger brother. 

Twin girls, to Mrs. Lawson LITTLE, 
wife of the 1940 National Open golf 
champion; in Monterey, Calif., Aug. 22. 
Little is now a Navy lieutenant. 

Quadruplet boys to Mrs. CHaRLeEs E. 
LEE, wife of a Gainesville, Ga., private 
now stationed at Camp Blanding, Fia., 
Aug. 27. 


Birthday: Lt. Gen. JonaTHAN M. Watn- 
WRIGHT, commanding general on Bataan 
when the Philippines fell; 61, Aug. 23. 
Two weeks ago, the Red Cross reported 
a representative had interviewed General 
Wainwright, a prisoner of the Japanese 
for nearly two and a half years. The gen- 
eral called conditions at the Formosa camp 
“as good as can be reasonably expected.” 


Engaged: ANNE Davis, daughter of 
Elmer Davis, OWI director, and Mrs. 
Davis, and Lt. Morris Kapuan of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., former newspaperman and 
radio writer; in Washington, Aug. 24. 
Lieutenant Kaplan, now on_ terminal 
leave, has an army medical discharge. 


Married: JEAN Parker, 26, film actress, 
and Dr. Curtis GrotTer, 33, Holly- 
wood insurance broker; in Hollywood, 
Aug. 24. The marriage was Miss Park- 
er’s third. 

Cxiarre Byrp Oper, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gustavus Ober Jr., of Balti- 
more, Md., and Lt. JoHN PIERPONT 
Morcan 8rp., U.S.N.R., son of Comdr. 
Junius S. Morgan, U.S.N.R., and Mrs. 
Morgan of New York; in Boston, Mass., 
August 27. Lieutenant Morgan is a great 
grandson of his namesake, who founded 
the banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Lt. Tom Harmon, 24, former all- 


American (Michigan U.) halfback, and — 


actress ELysE Knox, 26; in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Aug. 26. 


International 


Tommy, Elyse, and their parachute 





Divorced: Lana Turner, film actress, 
and actor STEPHEN CraNngE; in Los Ange- 
les, Califs Aug. 21. Miss Turner, previ- 
ously married to bandleader Artie Shaw, 
remarried Crane after an annulment last 
year. The divorce was granted in five 
minutes on grounds of cruelty after the 
actress charged Crane yelled at her con- 
stantly, making her ill and irritable. 
Myrna Loy, screen actress, and JoHN 
HERtTz JRr., New York advertising execu- 
tive; on grounds of character incompati- 
bility, in Cuernavaca; Mexico, Aug. 21. 





Danielle gave her version 


Patched Up: DanreELtE Darrievx, 
French film actress, was interviewed in 
her country home outside Paris by a 
United Press correspondent who said 
she denied being a collaborationist. Es- 
corted to her home by members of the 
resistance movement, the reporter quoted 
Miss Darrieux as saying she had refused 
to make movies while the industry was 
controlled by the Germans or Vichy. 
The actress was dressed in blue slacks, 
patched in the seat. 


Horse’s Nectar: THE Wo tr, six-year-old 
chestnut pony at Belmont Park, N. Y., 
was photographed last week having him- 





Acme 


Aah ... that really hits the spot 


self a coke. Trained for the rodeo, The 
Wolf, owned by Donald Ross, now is an 
escort and companion to the thorough- 
breds stabled at Belmont. 


It’s a Girl: On Aug. 25, Miss ANGELINA 
Bruno, 29, of Brooklyn, N. Y., had docu- 
mentary proof that she was a female. 
Tumed down by the marriage-license 
bureau because her birth certificate list- 
ed her as “male,” Miss Bruno located a 
baptismal certificate after a two-week 
search. Her fiancé, JosEPH FARGIANO, 
commented: “I’ve been going with An- 
gelina for two years. I could have told 
them she was a girl anytime.” 


Out Again: James J. Hines, 67, former 
political boss in New York, was declared 
eligible for parole from Sing Sing, Aug. 
22. Hines, who has served nearly four 
years of his four- to eight-year sentence 
for protecting the late Dutch Schultz, 
may work as clerk in a Yonkers ship- 
yard. Barred from engaging in politics, 
the ex-Tammany leader must take a job 
even if he is able to support himself with- 
out it. 


Deaths: Luic1 CarpInaL MAGLIONE, 67, 
Papal Secretary of State; in Casoria, 
Italy, Aug. 22. A friend of the democ- 
racies, Cardinal Maglione succeeded Pius 
XII as Secretary of State.over opposition 
of the Italian Fascist government in 1939. 
An experienced diplomat, he was Papal 
Nuncio in France from 1926 to 1936. 

Tue Eart oF ELLESMERE, 71, one of 
Britain’s largest landowners; in St. Bos- 
well’s, Scotland, Aug. 24. A member of 
the Jockey Club and the British Race 
Course Betting Control Board, Lord 
Ellesmere’s fortune derived from the 
Bridgewater system of canals, con- 
structed by the last Duke of Bridgewater. 

Witt Foust Wrey, 70, publisher 
of The Cincinnati Enquirer; in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Aug. 24. General manager of The 
Enquirer from 1918 to 1936, Wiley was 
chairman of the Federal laws committee 
of the American Newspaper ‘Publishers 
Association, and former president of the 
Ohio Newspaper Publishers Association. 
He started as a $20 a week reporter. 
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70°% LESS OXYGEN 
THAN AT SEA LEVEL 


AiResearch Pressurized Cabin 
Controls make it possible. They promise 
a new kind of air travel postwar 





T: carry heavier bomb loads faster and farther 
than ever before, the giant Superfortress flies the 
substratosphere route! Away up there—30,000 feet 
or more—where air is much too thin to sustain life 
without the aid of oxygen masks. 


20,000 FT.-- 


| It was too thin. /¢ isn’t any more inside the Boeing 54%, LESS OXYGEN 
, B-29 Superfortress. In its pressurized cabin, THAN AT-SEA LEVEL 


AiResearch controls constantly keep the air pressure 
at a safe “low altitude.” And at the same time these 
controls maintain a comfortable flow of fresh air 
through the cabin. 


Here men can live and breathe as at home, without 


oxygen masks or heavy, cumbersome clothing...with- 

i out nausea or dizziness however high they fly. 

] AiResearch engineers worked long and closely. 

¢ with Boeing and the Army Air Forces to perfect the ! 

é pressurized cabin. You'll hear more about this mir- 

( acle of air control. A military achievement vital now, or —] 0 , 0 0 0 F T. a 
e it will help make possible faster, smoother planes to (is - ' F315, LESS OXYGEN ye 
d speed postwar air travelers through the upper air in : my, (HAN AT SEs tevEL ™ 
e 


undreamed-of comfort. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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New Hands, New Feet, and New Hope 
for Allied Soldiers Maimed in War 


Crippled Spanish soldiers whose legs 
and arms were blasted off by the fury 
of civil warfare now stroll the narrow 
streets of Madrid and Barcelona on arti- 
ficial limbs made in America. Not long 


‘ago eight top-rank Russian officers, 


wounded on the western front, flew to 
the United States to have modern limbs 
fitted by American craftsmen (NEws- 
wEEK, Aug. 7). In Washington last week, 
a Russian surgeon and a Russian engineer 
inspected artificial limb plants and 
learned from skilled American technicians 
the methods which have raised to an art 
the business of providing new hands, new 


‘feet, and new hope for Allied soldiers 


maimed in the war. 


Willow or Plastic: As industries go, 
the American setup, which dates back to 


. the Civil War when emery bracemak- 
O 


ers whittled crude peg legs for the army 
wounded, is still not a major affair. Some 
300 manufacturers handle the $15,000,- 


| 000 business which, because of service 
| demands and rising civilian accidents, has 





more than doubled in the last five years. 

No matter how heavy the demand for 
artificial limbs, there can be no mass 
production. Nearly the whole prosthesis 
(technical term for artificial part), with 
the exception of the joint, is made care- 
fully by hand. The adjustment to in- 


| dividual needs is so delicate that any set 


of manufacturing standards would be too 
rigid to meet the requirements of half 
the cases. 

It takes one technician two weeks of 
steady labor to make a willow-wood arm 
or leg, and it may have taken him seven 
to eight years to learn his trade. The new 





plastic prosthesis, light, durable, and in- 
expensive, can be turned out in about 
fifteen minutes. But limb manufacturers 
are yet to be convinced that plastics will 
replace wood. The cost of a well-made 
artificial limb of superior material, prop- 
erly fitted, runs from $125 to $175. 


For Work or Dress: In civilian life, 
some crippled women, especially those 
with stumps above the elbow, may re- 
fuse to wear anything but the delicate- 
ly tinted “cosmetic” arm which, while 
natural in appearance, is of no practical 
use. But the man who must make a liv- 
ing usually is grateful for a perfectly 
fitted utility “hook” arm which can grasp 
anything from a fork to.a car wheel. For 
dress wear, he too may use one of the 
flesh-colored hands made to match the 
measurements of his other one. It has a 
thumb on a spring, controlled by a thong 
passing around the shoulder. As he twists 
his shoulder slightly, his thumb opens to 
grasp an object and then snaps together. 
This hand is detachable at the wrist, and 





International 

Hand types: (Il. to r.) for appearance 

only; all-purpose hook; movable thumb; 
all fingers and thumb movable 


Harris & Ewing 
A technician at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, fits a shoe 
to an artificial leg for a wounded soldier 


for ordinary purposes the hook can be 
substituted. 

The comfortably fitting artificial leg 
on a properly formed stump is now so 
scientifically planned that few observers 

ill recognize the wearer’s disability. 
Weighing about 5% pounds, the leg con- 
sists of a wooden socket covered with 
tightly stretched rawhide into which the 
stump is fitted. The knee has an adjust- 
able “muscle” strap of leather with elas- 
tics on either end, attached to the pelvic 
belt. Pressure on the strap can be tight- 
ened for brisk walking or loosened for a 
slower step. The foot is made of wood 
with a joint in the forefoot of rubber belt- 
ing. Ordinary shoes are worn. 


The Right Stump: Leg amputations 
are much more common than those of the 
arm. Among civilians, the ratio is about 
80 to one, and during the war it is 25 
to one. The wide use of land mines 
and booby traps causes crippling leg 
wounds. Also, infection of the foot and 
leg is more difficult to control than of the 
arm. In 1943 the Army had 2,044 major 
amputation cases (of which 5 per cent 
lost two members) and there are about 
50,000 amputations a year. 

Just where to amputate a limb and how 
much cushioning flesh to leave have al- 
ways been surgical problems. In former 
front-line operations, with the patient’s 
life at stake, the surgeon has acted 
quickly. Now with sulfa drugs, plasma, 
and reduction in gas-gangrene cases 
(once the greatest cause of amputations), 
the surgeon can take more time in which 
to fashion a stump of the greatest pos- 
sible value from the standpoint of pros- 
thesis. me 

Another old-fashioned surgical theory 
was to save all possible length of arm or 
leg. Now surgeons who have studied the 
subject agree with experienced limb- 


ae 


Official U. 8. Navy photo 


Capt. Henry Kessler, Mare Island Hospital orthopedic chief, 
attaches an artificial hand; stump muscles move fingers 





ALLEGHENY. 


WHEN THE FLAMES O16 OOUN OVER THtRE- 


what hayvess wee hee’ 


N one thing we're all agreed—the 
lights of industry in this country 
must die down as little and as briefly as 
possible, in the turn-back to peace. Get- 
ting tools and dies ready—knowing how 
you'll start, what products you'll make, 
what materials you'll need—those are 
patriotic as well as economic necessities 
now, without taking away at all from the 
first importance of the war. 
In working your problems of redesign 
and new design, when you come to the 


matter of materials, that’s where we can 
be of help. Remember that the function 
of Allegheny Metal, pioneer stainless 
steel in America, is always to improve: 
strength, service life, cleanliness, appear- 
ance—whatever means most in your 
market. Call on us for any assistance you 
need. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, Brackenridge, Pa. 


Allegheny Metal is also handled and stocked by all 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. warehouses 


METAL 


The Time-Testid Stainless- Stab 


REMEMBER THE NAME TODAY FOR THE NEEDS OF TOMORROW 
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MA% SURE you will have all 
the cash you'll need for your 
reconversion period. Commercial 
Credit will earmark thousands or 
millions of its funds for your use. 


The process is simple. We will help 
you determine how much reconver- 
sion cash you will need from outside 
sources, at what points on the road 


f 





Financing of Machinery 
and Equipment 


We finance the purchase of 
new or used machinery and 
equipment from manufac- 
turers or the Government. It 
can be paid for over a period 
of years from the profits it 
earns. Of course such finan- 
cing relieves the seller of all 
credit liability. 


NN Sy 











COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
WILL SET ASIDE 


econversion 


Cash for You 


you will need it, and then reserve 
that much of our money for your use 
when and if needed. Thus you ap- 
proach reconversion knowing what 
outside cash you'll need, where it is 
coming from, bow much it will cost. 


By doing this, you'll be sure of 
cash to reconvert, rebuild, re-equip 
. .. buy other plants . . . buy machin- 
ery and equipment . . . finance devel- 
opment costs, sales expenses, adver- 
tising . . . meet tax or renegotiation 
payments .. . and without waiting 
until wartime assets become liquid 
...or until the income from civilian 
production is flowing in. 


Don’t be left standing in line for 
the cash you'll need: line the cash up 
now! Phone, wire or write Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. You'll get the prompt 
attention the situation requires. 


Commercial Credit 


Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco _—Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL cies OF UNITED STATES & CANADA 
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makers on these ideal adult lengths: (1) 
below-knee amputation, 5 to 5% inches 
from knee to stump; (2) upper leg, be- 
tween 10 and 12 inches as measured 
from hip to amputated end of the thigh 
bone; (3) lower arm, with elbow flexed, 
amputation should measure about 7 
inches from elbow to amputated end of 
the ulna (the large, inner bone of the 
foredrm); (4) upper arm, 8-to 9 inches 
from the shoulder to the amputated end 
of the humerus (upper arm bone). 


Meeting McGonegal: Since the stump 
changes in shape and size as the wound 
heals, usually two or three temporary 
sockets are required before the final fit- 
ting. Meanwhile, the muscles needed to 
use the leg or arm are developed by a 
course of exercises. Adjustment to the 
artificial leg comes in less than a week. 


The arm will take longer. The Army mo- : 


tion picture called “Meet McGonegal” 
which shows the experiences of Charles 
McGonegal, a Californian who lost his 
two arms in the last war, has been a great 
help in giving practical tips to recent GI 
cripples on how to use their new limbs. 

While no striking changes in artificial 
limbs have been reported in this war, ex- 
tensive experiments with new materials 
and devices have been under way in the 
last year. The work, both civilian and 
military, is conducted in a Detroit labora- 
tory under the Research Institute Foun- 
dation, as part of a program sponsored 
by the Association of Limb Manufactur- 
ers of America, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Veterans’ Administration, which after 
the first six months of medical care by the 
Army or Navy, has to assume full respon- 
sibility for all crippled servicemen, as 
well as for the adjustment and replace- 
ment of their artificial limbs. 

At present there is no training pro- 
gram for new workers in the industry. 
To meet this manpower shortage, the 
Limb Manufacturers’ Association is 
working with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion on a plan to take amputees into 
their shops and teach them to make and 
fit limbs. At the same time, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration is arranging for 
twelve amputation centers where crip- 
pled servicemen will be fitted and 
trained with prosthesis. If re-amputation 
becomes necessary, the centers will 
handle this as well. This program is part 
of the GI Bill of Rights. 


Flu Vaccination 


Last January an epidemic of the com- 
mon type of influenza known as “A” 
broke out in the State Hospital at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. In the observation wards and 
in those sheltering the aged and feeble, 
a rapid rise of moderately severe flu was 
noted. About 30 per cent of the patients 
came down with the disease. 

The spread of the ailment among the 
weak and the senile ordinarily would 


not have particular scientific significance. . 


But the Ypsilanti episode was noteworthy 
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enough to draw an official release from 
the War Department last week because 
it marked the successful close of a year- 
old influenza experiment conducted 
there by a commission under Dr. Thomas 
Francis Jr. and Dr. Jonas E. Salk in be- 
half of the Army. 

In the particular wards where the dis- 
ease ad, no patients had been vac- 
cinated against influenza the year before. 
But about half of the remaining pa- 
tients in the big hospital had received 
the commission’s special “A” vaccine 
containing the virus of influenza A, dur- 
ing the previous year. Among them 
there was no spread of the disease, al- 
though all had been exposed to attend- 
ants and patients who were ill. 

A similar study at Ypsilanti with “B” 
vaccine indicated that another common 
type of influenza can be controlled by 
vaccine. 

Dr. Francis G. Blake, president of the 
Army’s epidemiology commission, called 
the tests a new preventive measure which 
“greatly reduces the incidence of dis- 
ease . . . and the immunity so created 
will last for several months or longer.” 
Plans are under way to vaccinate all sol- 
diers against “A” and “B” influenza. 





EDUCATION 
Dollar-Wise, Book-Foolish 


Educators are worried because thou- 
sands of youngsters are leaving class- 
rooms to make money while the making 
is good. More than half of the country’s 
youth between 14 and 17 (more than 
5,000,000 boys and girls) are working 
this summer, and in the same age group 
one out of four held full- or part-time jobs 
last winter. Since the country is economi- 
cally off-balance such facts are under- 
standable. It’s the corollary figures that 
dismay the teachers. Last fall high-school 
enrollment dropped 400,000, and since 
1940-41, with its all-time high of 7,244,- 
000, total enrollment has decreased more 
than a million until it is now down to the 
1934 level. In the past four years New 
York State’s loss in high-school attend- 
ance exceeds the population of Salt Lake 
City. Assistant Commissioner: Edwin R. 
is a is “a — 
of potential resources perhaps unparal- 
leled in history.” 

What adequate compensation can 
school offer a boy with a $50-a-week 
job? Sixteen-year-olds are frequently 
paid $85 to $40 as unskilled laborers, 
and in some war plants $75 isn’t uncom- 
mon. The paycheck is an open sesame to 
clothes, girls, and fun. Too often parents 
are no help. South Bend, Ind., reports 
that numbers of them permitted, even 
insisted upon, double programs for their 
children: full-time shifts in school and 
in local factories. When a Newport News, 
Va., bowling-alley proprietor was fined for 
hiring children from 10 to 13, parents ap- 















and What Do I Get? > |; 


Squawks that split your eardrums! 
In the morning I open a million let- 
ters by hand and the boys are mad if 
they don’t get their mail in nothing 
flat. They must think I’ve got a 
hundred hands.” 
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I do the same thing all over again 
besides taking care of the outgoing 
mail. And is that a honey of a job in 
this outfit! It all comes through in the 
last half hour and there isn’t an auto- 
matic machine in the amar: Pte 

ighing, stamping—everything done 
ey oe I’m disgusted.” 


(q) 


No Wonder Johnny Gripes! 


His is a big job that calls for experience, 
competent supervision and modern 
mail-handling systems and machines. 
Plan a modern, postwar CC-equipped 
mailroom now—our specialists will 
gladly help you. It’s the accepted way 
to insure s y, accurate, protected 
handling of your mail . . . of putting 
your mailroom on a par with your 
other departments. 


Metered Mail Systems .. . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers... Envelope 
Sealers ...Muitipest Stamp Affixers... Mailroom Equipment. (Many Units available.) 


7 OMMERCIAL 
\ONTROLS 


(EO ATON KILO TEE SRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Buy Extra War Bonds 





1 SAVE 
$12,000 
A YEAR 


for Halltown Paper Board Co. 








«, THE IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN 


\ Pneumatic Spreader Stokers save coal, in- 
| erease production in West Virginia Plant 





|) Increase Steam Output. Iron Fireman 
| stokers firing two boilers rated at 400 h.p., 
| increased the available capacity 25%. Steam 
| conditions are 300 psi at 650°F. 


_ Burn Low Cost Coal. All grades of bitu- 
| minous and sub-bituminous coal, including 
| lignite, are burned efficiently by Iron Fireman 
| Pneumatic Spreader stokers. Halltown now 
uses much lower cost coal than was possible 
with former stokers. 


| Pay Out in 3 Years. In fuel savings 
), alone (not counting other economies) these 
| two Iron Fireman stokers have paid for 
|| themselves in three years. ~ 


|, What About Your Boiler Room? Without 
| cost or obligation you can have an accurate, 
| impartial survey of your boiler room. Iron 
i Fireman’s service and engineering network 
i covers the continent. Commercial and indus- 
| trial stokers are available now. Write to 
i Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3179 West 106th 
|, Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants at Portland, 
|, Oregon ; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


|\RON FIREMA 


Avtomatic Coal Stokers 
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TRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
| meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
| pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 

coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel the fines 
| rning in pensi Combustion efficiency is greatl 
|| improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel, 


| 
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peared in court to intercede for him: 
Late night work kept their boys “off the 
streets.” 


Go-to-School Drive: With labor at a 
premium, child-labor laws, when they 
are not actually rescinded, are getting 
an elastic interpretation that promises to 
last for the duration. School attendance 
to the age of 16 is compulsory in only 
thirteen states, and in most of the others 
children may quit at 14 if they have jobs 
or have finished a designated grade. (Un- 
der our national child-labor law, a sub- 
division of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, the minimum age for general 
employment is 16. The law has many ex- 
ceptions.) Employers in dire need of 
help have broken child-labor laws with 
increasing impunity. State Industrial 
Commissioner Edward Corsi of New York 
reported 5,583 illegally employed mi- 
nors from June to the middle of August 
this year, and in only one of the 63 cases 
disposed of in court during May and 
June was the maximum $50 fine imposed. 

Accepting the over-all challenge, this 
month the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor and 
the United States Office of Education 
have issued a Handbook for Communi- 
ties explaining a National Go-to-School 
Drive. The Office of War Information 
and the War Manpower Commission are 
cooperating. The aim is to “enroll and 
keep the nation’s boys and girls of high- 
school age in school, either full time or 
in a well-planned school-and-work pro- 
gram, until they complete their courses.” 

Counting almost entirely upon local ef- 
forts, the government recommends: the 
appointment of sizable, community-wide 
committees; the use of radio, the local 
press, and other information agencies; 
active participation by boards of educa- 
tion and all school staffs; and close co- 
operation with labor unions. More than 
40 educational and employer organiza- 
tions are supporting the program. Al- 
ready under way in hundreds of cities 
in 80 states, it will continue until a month 
after school opens this fall. 


Work and Study: Although not a 
panacea, the work-study plan is regarded 
as most hopeful. For 24 years, pairs of 
Antioch College students have success- 
fully alternated study and work over ten- 
week periods. Lockheed Aircraft in Cali- 
fornia, a pioneer in work-study programs, 
hires boys of 16 and 17 who alternate 
four-hour shifts in factory and school. 
They must be recommended by their 
schools, pass a rigorous physical exam 
and maintain passing grades in studies. A 
school representative supervises their 
plant work and coordinates placements. 

Anticipating the current government 
campaign, municipalities throughout the 
nation have set up ramifications of the 
school-work project. In Birmingham, 
Ala., pupils divide the day between 
courses and related jobs ranging from 
auto mechanics to tearoom management. 


Last year Los Angeles instituted a 4-4- 
hour plan in which 20,000 students in 
two groups alternated morning and after- 
noon work. Newark, N. J., having issued 
16,000 children’s work permits during the 
school year, launched a cooperative pro- 
gram that~-registered 100 more high- 
school students last September than were 
listed in its June enrollment. 

Testifying before a Senate committee 
last December, Donald Dushane of the 
National Education Association high- 
lighted the ultimate costliness of allowing 
teen-agers to leave school for work: “If 
the government looked after its children 
as well as it did its hogs and cattle, the 
advantage would be an immense advance 
and wouldn’t cost much.” 


RADIO 
Man With the Voices 


Like the notorious perennial “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” (produced originally in 1922 
and still popular on the road), Moss 
Hart’s and George S. Kaufman’s 1936- 
37 comedy hit, “You Can’t Take It With 
You,” promises to build up its own rec- 
ord-breaking list of revivals and adapta- 
tions. Last Sunday, radio tapped the 
mother lode, which already has turned 
over a small fortune to its writers, when 

















Sloane is high-priced and well-spoken 


Mutual presented the first in a weekly 
series of stories based on the play (Sun- 
day, 5-5:30 p.m., EWT). For the role of 
affable, aimless Grandpa Vanderhof, the 
sponsors, Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp., hired 34-year-old Everett Sloane. 

Sloane is one of radio’s best and high- 
est-priced actors and has such a_ long 
list of roles and programs behind him 
that he has long since stopped counting. 
In what probably adds up to one of the 





"a 


busiest geo on _ oe, ~~ be- 
spectacl eagle-beaked, er-playing 
redhead currently is ral with a fair 
degree of regularity on at least four 
shows, plus several one-shots weekly.* 

Although his fourteen-year acting ca- 
reer has been largely—and with the 
greatest success—in radio, Sloane has had 
his fling at both the stage and movies, 
appearing in five plays and, through his 
connections with Orson Welles’s now de- 
funct Mercury Theater, in the movies 
“Citizen Kane” and “Journey Into Fear.” 
His preference for radio is, he frankly 
admits, well founded in reasons that are 
economic: “As a business proposition 
radio is . . . sound, and occasionally sat- 
isfying. The theater is ego-satisfying but 
otherwise unreliable; the movies are. . . 
a lump of money.” 


Bathroom Mansfield: Unlike many 
critics of radio, Sloane is convinced that 
acting on the air is as much if not more 
rewarding than in the movies or the thea- 
ter. He argues that “it is up to the indi- 
vidual actor; most of them (radio actors) 
wouldn’t do much better if they had 
three months to rehearse a part.” When 
forced, he admits radio’s acting standards 
are not as high as they should be. Sloane 
solves this laxity in standards by the 
simple procedure of making his work 
please himself. And that means constant 
practice: reading aloud in dialect or just 
his normal radio voice. Since he has no 
office Sloane retires to the bathroom at 
home, which he has equipped with books 
and a comfortable chair. Why the bath- 
room? “The acoustics are perfect,” he 
says. 

Sloane has good reason to like radio’s 
propositions—and enough stature to crit- 
icize its failings. He is one of a picked 
handful who sometimes operate with 
sponsors on a verbal agreement only. 
Thus he is free to take what shows he 
pleases. Recently Sloane has been most 
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consistently identified with the role of | 


Dr. Benjamin Ordway in the CBS show, 
Crime Doctor. When its time interfered 
with You Can’t Take It With You, Sloane 
dropped the business of detecting. Be- 
sides, he snapped, the Ordway figure had 
become “a stuffy, foolish jerk . . . a piece 
of cardboard,” and playing him for near- 
ly two years “without a soupgon of hu- 
mor” was not only stultifying but “soul- 
searing.” The actor expects to find Grand- 
pa Vanderhof written as a more rational 
character. : 

About two years ago, Sloane swore 
off appearing in what he calls “soap- 
opera drivel,” citing among other reasons 
a bit of the utter nonsense demanded of 
him in the former serial, Pretty Kitty 
Kelly. His role once called for a trip by 
elevator from the 21st to the first floor. It 
took Sloane and the elevator three and a 
half weeks (eighteen performances) to 
complete the journey. 





*March of T Cavalcade of America, The 


















































































































































Dressed as HE loves 

to see her...smoking 

the cigarette he too 
prefers. Distinguished ~ | 
MaRLBOROS. 


Blended of superb, 
richly pleasurable 
tobaccos which 
cheaper cigarettes 
cannot possibly 
afford. Only a penny 


or two more! 




























Cigarette of 
successful men, and 


WY dovely women. 





































TIPS—PLAIN ENDS—BEAUTY TIPS (red) 








SPORT WEEK 








There is a reluctance among the 
baseball clubs of the American League, 
as anyone can plainly see, to win the 
pennant this year. The same condi- 
tion used to prevail in the National 
League, when teams that failed to 
sidestep the prize’ were immediately 
thrown alive to the New York Yankees 
in the World Series. Those old lethal 
Yankees have their counterparts in 
1944 in the St. Louis Cardinals; and 
all season long the American League 
clubs have engaged in a poltroonish 
scramble to escape a meeting with the 


Cardinals in October. The Browns, - 


also of St. Louis, have had less luck 
with this type of evasive action than 
the rest. Thrust to the top by the cun- 
ning of their competitors, they let the 
novelty go to their heads and stayed 
up there, rubbernecking at the strange 
rare views you get at such altitudes, 
until they suddenly found themselves 
cut off, in imminent peril of butchery 
by the Cardinals in the series. 

To do them justice, the Browns 
fought desperately on their last east- 
ern trip in August to return to the 
safety of the ruck. Myself, I think they 
made their move too late, though there 
is still a chance that Detroit, Boston, 
or New York may take the lead as a 
sort of bluffing gesture and be caught 
there, flatfooted. The unhappy fact of 
the matter is that unless the American 
“League elects to make for the Mexican 
border in a body and fight extradition, 
somebody has got to play the Cards 
in the World Series. No club has re- 
fused this issue since 1904, when the 
New York Giants did it from ar- 
rogance. 


I have not been asked for advice 
in the matter. My secretary, Miss Mc- 
Corkindale, has sat at the telephone 
night and day awaiting petitions from 
St. Louis, Boston, Detroit, and New 
York. 

“Maybe they have called in some 
criminal lawyer like Sam Leibowitz or 
Jerry Giesler,” she suggested. 

“Leibowitz is now a judge,” I re- 
peed coldly, “and Giesler does not 

ow an infield fly from a habeas 
corpus. However, since these people 
are playing hard to get, I will project 
my counsel in print, in the public in- 
terest.” 

“That’s the big thing to do, chief,” 
said Miss McCorkindale, whose con- 
versation is based on Perry Mason 
detective stories. 

Since no American League club 


Need for Union Now 


by JOHN LARDNER 


seems anxious to meet the Cardinals 
alone—and since this is an unusual 
baseball year wherein a strong team 
of peacetime specifications has slipped 
in among the draft-crippled wartime 
teams and is preying there like a hawk 
in a chicken yard—I would suggest 
that the American League abandon 
the old formulas and face its problem 
united instead of trying te pin the rap 
on the Browns or any other single unit. 
Call off the race at once, award the 
pennant to the Browns as a formality, 
pool the strength of the league, and 
put it in charge of the eight managers, 
all of whom should be made eligible 
to pitch or pinch-hit if necessary. 


Detroit has a pair of twenty-game 
winners on its pitching staff, Trout 
and Newhouser. Boston has three of 
the league’s leading hitters, Doerr, 
Johnson, and Fox. Case of Washing- 
ton and Stirnweiss of New York are 
the fastest men afoot in baseball. 
Stephens and Boudreau, shortstops, 
can offset the Cardinals’ great Martin 
Marion between them, and it might 
be as well to play them simultaneous- 
ly. Connie Mack, the Philadelphia 
manager, is a man of such infinite 
sagacity that it would intimidate the 
Cards merely to have him in the 
American League dugout waving his 
score card. 

Luke Sewell, manager of the 
Browns, is a useful fellow to have in 
the alliance, since he shares an apart- 
ment in St. Louis with Billy South- 
worth, manager of the Cardinals. So 
far this season they have not been in 
residence at the same time, the Cards 
playing out of town when the. Browns 
are in St. Louis and vice versa. Living 
together with Mr. Southworth, Mr. 
Sewell could drive the Cardinal strat- 
egist to a nervous breakdown by run- 
ning the water in the bathtub all night, 
unscrewing the light bulbs, or keep- 
ing a coyote in the kitchen to kill mice. 

It occurs to me at this point that 
much the same sort of advice was of- 
fered to the American League in 1906, 
when the National League had a team, 
Chicago, just as brutal, brilliant, and 
off-by-itself as the Cardinals of this 
year. Those Cubs were beaten in the 
World Series without any joint action 
or conspiracy whatever, and perhaps 
that is an omen. But I wouldn't bank 
on it. From what I’ve seen of the 
Cardinals, it will take eight teams and 
a couple of cruisers shelling from off- 
shore in the Mississippi to beat them. 
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M. E, Fawcett 
Jepsen shook, sweat, and won 


SPORTS 


Dying on Every Bird 


The scatter-gun artists of the nation 
converged at Vandalia, Ohio, last week 
for the climax of the trapshooting season 
—the 45th annual Grand American tour- 
nament. With shells rationed, the 900 
shooters had to bring their own. Some 
bought on the black market ($2.50 to $5 
per box of 25); others ‘traded for them. 
One gunner said he swapped a calf for 
500 shells—“just enough to shoot the pro- 
gram.” 

Swapping made possible the luckiest 
day for the traditionally “unknown gun- 
ner” who wins the top-event Grand 
American Handicap each year. Leslie C. 
Jepsen, a 45-year-old electrician from 
Dwight, IIl., took the title by smashing 
97 of his 100 clay pigeons from the 19- 
yard line (the Handicap is shot from dis- 
tances of 16 to 25 yards) although he 
hadn’t owned a gun for almost two years. 

Jepsen borrowed a friend’s shotgun 
and went to Vandalia “for the fun of it.” 
He hadn’t won anything in the six years 
he had been shooting. “Then, after I had 
shot 50 targets out of the 100,” he re- 
counted later, “I was down one bird [49 








_by 50] and I realized I had a chance. My 


legs started shaking. I broke out into a 
cold sweat. And I died on every bird I 
shot at. But I got 97 of them.” 

Other important events: Lt. Vic 
Reinders, aerial gunnery instructor at 
Brooks Field, Texas, won the exacting, 
no-handicap all-around championship. 
Mrs. Van N. Marker of Evanston, IIl., 
who took up trapshooting in “self de- 
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co Bie 


With SCAT 


UVeF . . . pioneers in ultra high 
frequency beam transmission who 
move than a decade ago established 
@ commercial communications link 
across the English Channel using a 
beam: of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 


‘I am the broadcasting equipment 
That gives wings 
To your favorite radio program 
I am “Intelectron” 


I am the giant transmitting tubes 
That project the Voice of America 
By “short wave” 

To all the people of the globe 

I am “Intelectron” 


I am the tiny, jewel-like quartz crystals 
Which “lock” the two-way radios 

Of an entire invasion force 

To the same wave-length 

So that all units swing into action 

On the same split-second command 

I am “Intelectron” 


I am the aerial navigation 


_ And instrument landing equipment 
That brings our planes home “on the beam” 


Through murk and maelstrom 
And sets them safely down “on a dime” 
Iam “Intelectron” 


I am the telephone 

That speeds war-scarce 

Quinine and tin, hemp and rubber 

From our Good Neighbors below the Rio Grande 
I am “Intelectron” 


I am “Megatherm” 

The electronic heat apparatus 

That heats plastics uniformly in seconds 
And case hardens or brazes metals... 

I am the Selenium Rectifier 

That converts Alternating Current 

To Direct Current for a thousand uses... 
I am “Intelin” Ultra High Frequency 
Coaxial Cable 
Developed to fill vital military needs 

I am “Intelectron” 


I am “Intelectron” 
The voice of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
And its manufacturing associate 

Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


Newark, N. J. 


Jntenmationat TeLepmone ane Tececrapa Corporation 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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fense” because her husband always 
went off to a shoot without ‘ther, won the 
women’s handicap title with a score of 90 
out of 100 birds from the 17-yard line. 
Having taught her husband a lesson, she 
paired with him to win the husband- 
and-wife title too. 


Stove League Bible 


The only sports encyclopedia in Amer- 
ica was republished last week. It is Frank 


.G. Menke’s “Encyclopedia of Sports,”* 


the one-volume outgrowth of his 32 
years as a scribbling spectator of the na- 
tion’s games and his browsing in more 
than 2,000 tomes. 

Illustrated by Willard Mullin, the ace 
New York sports cartoonist, the book is 
the first hard-cover edition of a work be- 
gun in 1929 when Menke compiled his 
All-Sports Record Book, covering nine- 
teen sports. This grew to the encyclo- 
pedia, encompassing the history, rules, 
and vital statistics of 118 sports. Joe 
Williams, sports editor of The New York 
World-Telegram, calls 57-year-old Menke 
a dangerous force: “Our fear .. . is based 
on the fact that his book guarantees to 
make any person a sports enone in one 
easy reading. The prospects of sports 
authorities rolling off assembly lines in 
crowded numbers is not an encouraging 
vision, economically or otherwise.” 





*628 pages. Bammes. $3.50. 





When Menke began his career as a 
sports authority in 1912, International 
News Service allotted him 200 words for 
ordinary events. Yet in his first year, he 
scooped such rivals as Damon Runyon 
and Grantland Rice. And he revolution- 
ized baseball reporting by giving a pitch- 
by-pitch description of the 1912 World 
Series (up to then, reporters sent half- 
inning digests). 

His fame grew when he became one of 
the first ghost writers of sports’ golden age. 
He wrote articles under the bylines of 
Tommy Gibbons, Jack Dempsey, Gene 
Tunney, and Max Baer. Once, he attended 
a training camp to view proceedings from 
seven different ghostly viewpoints. 

Since he needed record books to con- 
sult for his various articles, Menke’s suit- 
case was always weighted down with a 
dozen or more. He decided sports records 
should be packed into one volume and 
since 1932, when he left INS, he has de- 
voted most of his time to historical work 
(as publicity director for Churchill 
Downs, he has also written the history of 
the Kentucky Derby). 


Menke’s latest volume is amply docu- - 


mented, controversial, and full of odd 
facts. Examples: 

@ Anglers spend more money: in pursuit 
of their recreation than any other group 
($1,200,000,000 in 19388). 

@ The national pastime was not origi- 
nated in 1839 by Abner Doubleday at 











FOOTBALL 
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Some of Menke’s 118 sports seen through Mullin’s satiric pen 


Cooperstown, N. Y., as claimed by base- 
ball authorities. Alexander Cartwright of 
New York City drew up the first “base- 
ball square” for nine-men teams in 1845. 
@ The American pigeon-racing record is 
held by a bird that won a 600-mile race 
in 9 hours and 27 seconds of consecutive 
flying, averaging 1,869 yards a minute. 

@ If a man made a different billiard shot 
every second of the day, it would take 
over 2,000,000,000 years to make all the 
possible shots. 

@ Archery, now a popular pastime for 
college girls, has killed more human be- 
ings than shot and shell. 

@ Basketball is the only major sport in 
the country purely American. origin. 

@ Tug o'War was thought up by the 
Greeks for building the muscles needed 
to drag army wagons. Adopted by other 
nations, the sport became a compulsory 
part of military training. The longest con- 
test on record occurred at Jubbulpore, 
India, on Aug. 2, 1889. The H Company 
outgrunted the E Company of the Second 
Derbyshire Regiment in 2 hours 41 min- . 
utes. 


Aamener A change-of-pace .com- 
panion to Menke’s encyclopedia is The 
Sportsman’s Anthology® edited by Robert 
F. Kelley. It is a selection of short stories 
and essays chiefly aimed to please the fol- 
lowers of participation rather than specta- 
tor sports. But Kelley, a New York Times 
sports writer of discriminating taste, has 
also included one baseball yarn—Ring 
Lardner’s hilarious “Horseshoes.” Such 
sports as fishing, hunting, skiing, polo, 
and mountain climbing are well repre- 
sented, and the range is from Zane Grey’s 
“Don—The Story of a Lion Dog” to a 
segment of Maj. F. Yeats-Brown’s “Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer.” © 


Water Babies 


Sailor: Gerald Driscoll, 19-year-old 
skipper from San Diego, won three of 
his five races and placed a consistent high 
in the other two to sail away with the 
world title of the Imternational Star Class 
championship at Chicago (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 28). His crew was Malin Burnham, 
16, a San Diego high-school student. 
Youngest of the nineteen skippers who 
competed, Driscoll had been a merchant 
mariner but was released on a Naval 
Academy appointment. This week he 
starts for Annapolis with the Interna- 
tional Gold Cup in his possession. 


Swimmer: Ann Curtis of San Francisco 
crawled from the Swope Park Pool at 
Kansas City Aug. 20 with the unprec- 
edented total of four national women’s 
championships—the freestyle races at 100, 
400, 800, and 1,500 meters. The 18- 
year-old sensation—besplashed, blonde, 
and beautiful—was offered an M-G-M 
contract, to which she replied: “That 
would be nice—if only I could act!” 


#896 pages. Howell Soskin. $3.50. 
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Throughout every phase of your operations Ditto 
will speedily give you all forms of anything typed, 
written or drawn—without. stencil, type or ink! 
From one-writing and without errors! 


PRODUCTION _pitto wilt save up to 36 


hours getting orders into your shop! 


PAYROLL_—pito supplies all records from 


one single-writing! 
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S falas adler 


vr oYo. Bold pages have been written in 


History by U.S. Ambassadors 


in London since 1794 


ew throush their exquisite taste can you appreciate 


the finesse of bouquet and antiquity of character of 
“Ambassador Wines ... The Better Wines.” 
The Old Masters of California’ vintners 
have perfected Ambassador Wines with 
slow and careful skill. These Better Wines 
are the finest selections of each variety 
from every traditionally famous Cali- 
fornia Wine district. From millions of 
gallons of slowly developing fine wines, 
only the rare exquisitely perfected is 
chosen as Ambassador —The Better Wine. 








Buy War Bonds now to enjoy fine things in future 
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Grieg on Broadway 


Last week, stimulated by the _ box- 
office readings in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Edwin Lester transported 
“Song of Norway” to New York and a 
shot at the Broadway jackpot. In recent 
years shows that were highly regarded 
on the West Coast have withered under 
Broadway’s critical glare. Lester’s oper- 
etta, based on the life and music of 
Edvard Grieg, proved a happy excep- 
tion. This time the East Coast owes the 
West a vote of thanks for giving the new 
theater season its first entry worthy of 
an enthusiastic adjective. 

Possibly because Grieg’s personal life 
was somewhat on the placid side, Milton 
Lazarus’s biography—even though fla- 
grantly fictional—is hardly stimulating as 
fiction, particularly when the plot scur- 
ries for cover in the lengthy ballet se- 
quence that rings down the final curtain. 
The .comedy, just as predictably, is in 
keeping with a period piece, although 
Sig Amo as a mincing nobleman, Wal- 
ter Kingsford as Father Grieg, and Rob- 
ert Bernard as an inflammable Italian 
impresario tick off occasional chuckles. 

Nevertheless, both book and comedy 
are quite adequate to the purpose—a 
popular operetta in the classic tradition 
that isn’t a revival. On the visual side 
“Song of Norway” is good-looking and in 
good taste. Vocally, the show is top- 
notch. 

Pleasantest surprise is Irra Petina, a 
Metropolitan Opera soprano making her 
Broadway debut. Cast as a Mae West- 
phalian prima donna who lures Grieg to 
Italy, the brunette, Russian-born singer 
has no trouble adapting a fine voice to 
operetta’s occupational hazards, and, 








surprisingly, embellishes the role with a - 


deft, gay sense of burlesque. 

Lester has invested part of his report- 
ed $200,000 budget on two dozen danc- 
ers from the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, including Alexandra Danilova and 
Frederic Franklin. George Balanchine's 
choreography is a cut below his best but 
good enough for the occasion. 

In the final analysis, it is Grieg’s music 
that puts “Song of Norway” over the 
top as a pleasant, palatable addition to 
Broadway's list of hits. Robert Wright 
and George Forrest, young musicians 
who are still in thejr 20s, have accom- 
plished a clever job of tempering Grieg’s 
folk songs, dances, and more ambitious 
compositions to light-opera requirements. 
Their melodies and lyrics, inspired by 
such diverse sources.as the A-Minor 
Concerto, Albumblatt, Poem Erotique, 
Peer Gynt, and Ich Liebe Dich (which 
emerges, of course, as “I Love You”), 
come off as a gay nostalgic hit parade 
out of the past. Even at a $6 top (in- 
cluding tax), “Song of Norway” is a 
safe bet for music lovers in general and 
operetta fans in particular. 
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McGlincy of UP: First into Paris 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Radio Captures Paris 


Paris was the big story. During a week 
of other tremendous war news it was the 
entry into the French capital that got top 
play in the minds of newspapermen. 

@ The first outstanding Paris story of 
the week had a serio-comic twist. Radio 
newsmen had preened themselves on 
speed and accuracy in covering this war’s 
big breaks. This time radio tripped over its 
own fast feet with a Paris-datelined dis- 
patch that liberated the City of Light Aug. 
28, two days before the Allied armies did. 
The story came, from 27-year-old Charles 
Collingwood, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem correspondent. It told how an officer 


of the French Forces of the Interior had 


staggered into General Bradley's head- 
quarters with news of the German bid for 
an armistice and of Bradley’s immediate 
dispatch of a French armored force to 
occupy the city. When Collingwood’s 
recording reached London an overex- 
uberant CBS editor slapped a Paris 
dateline on the story. Apparently a 
clean beat, newspapers throughout the 
country headlined it the Liberation of 
Paris. But Paris still was in enemy con- 
trol, and Collingwood, unaware the date- 
line had made his story a “liberation” 
piece, radioed: “It is now clear that we 
... have to fight for Paris.” ; 
@ Aug. 25 James F. McGlincy, Unit- 
ed Press correspondent, was credited 
with being the first American correspond- 
ent to reach Paris. McGlincy broadcast 
“— the hitherto Nazi-coritrolled Paris 
radio, 
@ When the Germans surrendered, the 
press associations lost little time in re- 
establishing themselves. Pierre J. Huss 
of the International News Service cabled 
that he, Clark Lee, Richard Tregaskis, 
and Lee Carson were setting up. a 





This motor’s in the “doghouse’”’ 


so "vou" can stay out! 


By “you” we mean the man responsible for efficient motor operation 
wherever electric power is used. : 

He can stay out of trouble by avoiding the motor failures that are 
caused by overheating. He can, because we put perfectly good R&M 
Uni-Shell Motors in the “doghouse” to make sure they’ll run cool, 
keep doing their job indefinitely. 

The fan inside most motors produces a stream of air that carries 
away heat. How well the fan does its job depends on fan-blade de- 
sign, fan location, and design of motor housing openings through 
which the air must pass. 

To evaluate these factors, to learn what amount of air can be 
moved through motors of various sizes, is the purpose of the “dog- 
house” test. All the air blown through the motor is directed through 
the cone-shaped box and measured by instrument in terms of air 
velocity or air volume. tes 

This is but one of many tests that all newly designed Uni-Shell 
Motors must pass. If you are up against a motor problem, write us! 
We'll be glad to help. That also goes for problems of materials 
handling, converting machines to direct drive, ventilating, or pump- 
ing. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 





* @ Give your legs and looks the best 
of it! These all elastic Paris Garters are 
“tops” for value, comfort, service. Ask 
for Paris by name. Look for the famous 
“Paris Kneeling Figure” trade mark on 
the package. When you say “! want 
Paris” you exercise your right to choose 
wi you use. Trust the trade marks 
which have stood the test of time. 
Paris Super Quality, All Elastic Garter, 
$1. Other Paris styles: 55¢ to $1.50. 
A. STEIN & COMPANY @ Chicago © New York 
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bureau. The United Press found that its 
old quarters on the Rue des Italiens were 
still intact and Henry T. Gorrell of UP 
announced: “We brought dusty typewrit- 
ers out of hiding today and formally re- 
opened the Paris bureau.” 

@ Typical of the odd incidents that be- 
fell correspondents heading for Paris was 
the experience of Don Whitehead of AP. 
At Longjumeau he found telephone 
communication was open to the capital. 
He called the American Embassy (in 
charge of the Swiss since it was closed in 
June 1941) and told the excited concierge 
who he was. “Mon Dieu,” she gasped, 
“where are you?” When he explained, 
she gleefully asked for the privilege of 
rehoisting the American flag over the em- 


bassy. 


SCIENCE 


Penicillin and TB 


Penicillin, which in a long series of tests 
has failed to show any effect against tu- 
berculosis, reentered the news last week 
as a possible weapon against the disease. 
In the journal Science, two Buffalo doc- 
tors, David K. Miller and Albert C. Re- 
kate, reported that laboratory experi- 
ments with a green mold, probably be- 
longing to the penicillin family of fungi 
but as yet unidentified, had checked the 
growth of tuberculosis germs. 








The development came about in ex- 
actly the same way that penicillin was 
discovered in England in 1929. The two 
scientists had been looking for a mold 
that might inhibit tuberculosis germs. By 
accident they ran across an ice-box cul- 
ture of tubercle bacilli that had been 
contaminated and overgrown with a 
strange green mold. When subcultures 
of the mold were tested at room tem- 
perature on other cultures of the tuber- 
culosis germ, the fungus growth thrived 
and even grew more quickly than on any 
other substance. | 

Material in the culture tubes also 
showed that the mold had checked tuber- 
cle bacilli growth without killing them. 
This was further evidence of its kinship 
with penicillin which acts in the same 
manner. 

Next the mold was used in tuberculosis 
experiments on guinea pigs. Human tu- 
berculosis germs (these ordinarily cause 
100 per cent tuberculosis and death in 
guinea pigs) were treated with the green 
mold and then injected into the animals. 
In seven cases out of thirteen, the in- 
jection failed even to give them the dis- 
ease. : 

Before conclusive evidence can be 
reached as to the efficacy of the new 
mold, the germ-inhibiting factors will 
have to be isolated. Miller and Rekate 
are trying to accomplish this by experi- 
menting with extracts of the mold and of 
the fluid produced from it. 
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Tiny Giant: A new automatic furnace weighing only 75 pounds, but doing the 
work of a 1,000-pound conventional model, has been developed by Anthracite Indus- 
tries, Inc., at their Primos, Pa., research laboratories. The cylindrical equipment with 
its attachments will fit in a 2 by 2 by 3-foot space. Taking advantage of the peculiar 
burning properties of anthracite (which can achieve complete combustion in its own 
area), the new unit eliminates the secondary burning area found over most fire beds. 
It can be adapted to hot water, steam, or warm-air systems. Postwar manufacture will 
be left to private industry. 





Mosr of us have been anticipat- 
ing the world of tomorrow through 
rose-colored glasses for what seems 
a long time. 


The truth is that the many new 
comforts and pleasures of the future 
will follow a definite schedule. The 
starting point in this schedule is the 
winning of the war. Next comes an 
interval of adjustment, giving 
industry the opportunity to reorgan- 
ize and retool for peacetime pur- 
suits. Then we can expect to see 
many innovations to lighten and 
brighten our daily routine. They'll 
put in an appearance one by one. It 


The shape of things to come 


will be a process of evolution rather 
than revolution. 


In the meantime, the manufac- 
turer out of touch with his pre-war 
market has the problem of reestab- 
lishing a volume outlet for his post- 
war merchandise. The large centers 
of population, such as Philadelphia, 
offer the surest source of potential 
customers. Philadelphia, third larg- 
est city, is particularly easy to reach 
because nearly 4 out of 5 of its fam- 
ilies regularly read one newspaper. 

That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It goes home 
in this city of homes. Its circulation 


is in excess of 600,000 — the largest 
evening newspaper circulation inthe 
country. It maintains its standard 
of editorial excellence through this 
trying period of war. It provides 
the logical way to reach most of the 
homes with the story of your prod- 
ucts, present and future, 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspeper bey 
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ART 


The Modern Museum Case 


As the nation’s most vital and glamor- 
ous museum, the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York is also the most liable to 
criticism. While the public was visiting 
its shiny halls in ever-increasing droves 
(400,000 the last fiscal year), the art 
world itself was finding fault. On the one 
hand the museum’s many fine points 
were universally recognized. 

But its choice of paintings and sculp- 
ture for exhibition and purchase was 

uite a different matter. Whereas it had 
the space to show a gaudily decorated 


“Two Heads” by Hans Arp 


shoe-shine stand (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 4, 
1943) and the primitive untaught efforts 
of a retired Brooklyn slipper manufac- 
turer (NEWSWEEK, July 5, 1943), it neg- 
lected the work of many foremost san 
ern artists. First to protest were the art- 
ists. The American Abstract Artists pick- 
eted the museum in 1940. Later the Fed- 
eration of Modern Painters and Sculptors 
Inc. (whose distinguished roster of mid- 
dle-of-the-road and advanced artists in- 
cludes Lyonel Feininger, recipient of a 
one-man show at the Modern this com- 
ing season) criticized the museum’s “em- 
phasis on surrealism,” and its conglom- 
erate treatment of American art. 

But the most inclusive storm of disap- 
proval—from virtually all the New York 
critics and even some of the museum’s 
own trustees—was touched off by the 
ultra-scholarly show granted the Brook- 
lyn amateur a year ago. Soon afterward 
Alfred Barr Jr., director of the museum 
since its inception, stepped down to be- 
come advisory director and “devote his 
full time to writing.” At that time the 
slick magazine Art News (one of whose 
trustees is treasurer of the Modern) ac- 
cused other critics of. belonging to the 
academic left or the political right, yet it- 
self expressed the most widespread criti- 
cal opinion: The museum was too pre- 
occupied with the eccentric (surrealist 
and primitive) types of aft popular 
among the chi chi art lovers. 


The Indictment: The time was ripe 
for a full-dress investigation of the mu- 
seum’s troubles. Harper’s magazine com- 
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missioned Emily Genauer, art critic of 
The New York World-Telegram for the 
past twelve years, to do the job. Miss 
Genauer had been one of the museum’s 
outspoken critics though she, like the oth- 
ers, praised many of its activities includ- 
ing the current brilliant 15th anniversary 
“Art in Progress” exhibition (NEWSWEEK, 
June 5). 

Though giving the museum credit for 
the many things it has done well, Miss . 
Genauer in the July Harper’s accused it 
of emphasis largely upon two elements: 
sure things such as Cézanne, Picasso, Ma- 
tisse, et al., and shockers such as the 
Tchelitchew picture puzzle “Hide and 
Seek” for which the museum paid sev- 


“André Gide” by Ossip Zadkine 


The Museum of Modern Art photos 


“The Chess Game” (left) by Henry Varnum Poor; “Woman, Old Man, Flower” by Max Ernst: The Museum of Modern Art 
has thirteen Arps and eighteen Ernsts but not a single Zadkine or Poor . 
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THAT WENT TO WAR 


EVER WONDER where the bobby pins and 
hairpins, paper clips and extra telephones 
and window screens disappeared to? The 
disappearance from stores of all of those 
big little things of wire is a tribute to the 
importance of wire in war. 
The same specialization that produced the 
right wires for those peacetime necessities 
is today turning out great wire rope lift- 
ing cables; parachute springs; radio wire; 
dust filters fon every motcrized Army 
vehicle. The mills, the know-how, and the 
men that are doing it are ready to produce 
your war order...if 


It’s a job 
for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
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eral thousand dollars two years ago. She 
pronounced the museum a failure in what 
she considered its central task: “to aid, 
promote, and celebrate the best contem- 
porary art, both foreign and native.” And 
she documented her arguments with the 
weird fact that the museum owns no less 
than thirteen of the amorphous sculptures 
by Hans Arp and not one by the more 
internationally celebrated sculptor, Ossip 
Zadkine; that the museum has eighteen 
of the repellent surrealist canvases by 
Arp’s friend, Max Ernst, and not one 
painting by Henry Varnum Poor, David 
Burliuk, Waldo Peirce, nor many others 
of acknowledged standing in modern art. 
Responsibility for all this Miss Genauer 
placed upon the shoulders of Barr. To 
Miss Genauer, he suffers “a failure to 
keep in touch with—or to appreciate—the 
important things which have been going 
on in the contemporary art world” and 
with the handicap of an ingrown staff. 
Too often, she continued, the museum 
“has hired friends or connections of those 
already there, or bright young people— 
usually rich—met at cocktail parties. 


The Defense: The article’s fan mail 
was turbulent. Letters of praise came 
from museum executives, a New York 
Times critic, artists, and from an anony- 
mous well wisher in Detroit who added 
a box of lilies. Harper’s received protests 
from directors of other museums, object- 
ing chiefly to Miss Genauer’s appraisal 
of Barr and praising the Modern especial- 
ly for its generous circulating exhibitions. 

But a public answer waited until Au- 
gust. Then it was the Art News which 
editorialized a more violent attack upon 
Miss Genauer than hers upon the mu- 
seum. “What value the Harper’s article 
had in part as an objective i mgwordl said 
Art News, “was unfortunately destroyed 
by a constant undercurrent of.a priori ani- 
mosity and, even more, by an all too 
obvious intent to smear the museum’s di- 
rector.” Then, “the pattern [of the criti- 
cisms of the Modern] is so consistent . . . 


that ‘no celebrated French detective is 


needed here to supply the formula of 
cherchez not la pom but Pargent ... 
The lines are fairly clearly drawn. On one 
side are the enemies of progress . . . On 
the other side is the museum. . . which 
stands in principle for the liberal, en- 
lightened encouragement of modem 
art...” 

Then, after taking pains to “disassoci- 
ate” itself from the “present series of 
curiously coincidental attacks against the 
museum,” Art News itself proceeded to 
criticize: “There is still. no actual di- 
rector of the museum, and we think it 
is high time to appoint one with a full 
brevet of authority from the trustees . .. 
The one thing the Museum of Modem 
Art needs above all is a chart of taste 
and someone with the power to apply it. 
As often as its program and its exhibi- 
tions have been excellent, they have beet 
far too inclusive anc bewildering.” 








“How to land in the soup 


This is the real article, the McCoy .. . 
a genuine, made-in-England, pea soup 
fog. Yet the crew of this Liberator can— 
except for the crawling apprehension you 
always get from flying blind—easily 
come in through the smother of white, 
put their wheels down on the one right 
spot as though it were bright daylight. 


How? By riding the homing radio. 


This amazing device reaches’ up 
through fog or darkness and takes the 
pilot by the hand, so to speak, to guide 
him down a gentle slope of air until his 
wheels touch bottom, spang in the mid- 
dle of the runway. The pilot and crew 
need never see ground until they set foot 
on it... safe. 


For a long time, now, one of North- 
west Airlines’ important jobs has been to 
install homing radios in Liberator B-24’s. 
It's one phase of our Bomber Modifica- 


4 


tion project, a term that covers a lot of 
finicky hand tailoring of these big ships 
after they leave the production line. 


We put the camera equipment in the 
Liberators that photographed Truk. 
We've installed nose turrets, belly tur- 
rets, waist guns. We put in the special 
equipment first used last January to 
bomb Germany through the overcast ... 
remember? 


GB Present route 


W018 Proposed extension 


Actual combat uncovers the need. Here 


‘at St. Paul in Army Air Forces’ hangars, 


Northwest Airlines brings to bear on it 
the 18 years’ experience gained in operat- 
ing a successful commercial airline, the 
brains and tools that time has well tested. 
Soon, we hope, we can turn this experi- 
ence back to peaceful tasks that will has- 
ten the dawn of tomorrow’s Air Age. 
Northwest Airlines, St. Paul, Minnesota. | 
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THE SECOND WAVE 


In THE darkness before dawn, the 
ships lie offshore. The attack is to be 
made in waves. First, the little black 
landing boats circle the transports 
like waterbugs till all are loaded with 
troops. Then they dart for the beach. 
Grim, helmeted youngsters pour out 
of their bows and race up the bloody 
slope. 


' Then, at a signal, comes the second 
wave. Some of the craft are bigger 
this time—high-sided LCT’s that come 
pounding in to bury their noses in 
the sand. Down the bow-ramps and 
through the surf the Seabees and 
Engineers ride their “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors—among the first ma- 


‘chines to land. 


With bulldozer blades raised for 
protection against enemy fire, they 
charge up the beach, dragging steel 
mats behind them, pushing temporary 
roads through to higher ground — 
throwing up protective earthworks — 
preparing the beach for the waves 
that will follow. 





As soon as the landing craft are 
emptied, wounded men from the first 
assault are carried aboard to be 
rushed back to the ships. But some- 
times those barges swing broadside 


to the surf—lie helpless to move under . 


enemy fire. So husky “Caterpillar” 
Diesels come to the rescue and shoul- 
der the big craft off into deep water. 


In this war of amphibious landings, 
you have begun to hear, more and 
more often, the word “bulldozer” used 
with respect. This is the term affec- 
tionately applied to “Caterpillar” 
Diesels equipped with blades. 


Today the Allied forces have over- 
come the Axis lead in airpower and 
firepower. In workpower we have al- 
ways held the advantage. The tough, 
heavy-duty machines Americans had 
been using for years before the war 
were left out of German and Japanese 
calculations. Workpower—on beaches, 
airfields, deserts, jungle trails — is 
turning the tide of victory. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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wa TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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Huxley Discovers Religion 


Aldous Huxley, enfant terrible (to a 
certain extent) of the 1920s and early 
1980s, has written his eighth novel and 
his 33rd book of one kind or another: 
“Time Must Have a Stop.” It is, to say 
the least, a strange creation. But what 
else was to be expected of the author of 
“Antic Hay” (1923) and “After Many 
a Summer Dies the Swan” (1939)? 

It cannot be said that after many a 
novel dies the Huxley. Many pages are 

ure Huxley; the very plotlessness is Hux- 
ey, and the magnificence of its conversa- 
tion is out of his special drawer. The 
characters (while similar ones have often 
been imagined by others) could only be 
incarnated by Huxley’s own sour pen. 
What makes this a strange novel (strange, 
that is, for the Huxley who created “Those 
Barren Leaves” and “Point Counter- 
Point”) is its preoccupation with religion, 
mysticism, and the eternal good of man- 
kind. 

In its early pages, when Huxley is 
building up his protagonist, Sebastian 
Barnack, as.a precocious poet who looked 
at 17 like a 13-year-old Della Robbia an- 
gel, and his Uncle Eustace, as a flabby, 
epigrammatic, and luxury-loving Sybarite 
with an inquiring mind, flashes of the old 
Huxley—the intellectual, satirical, cynical 














‘Huxley of yore—enliven the book. But 


once the characters are established the au- 
thor lets loose with a flood of confusion, 
leaving the reader to wonder if even Al- 
dous Huxley has any clear conception of 
what he is aiming at. 


Accent on Redemption: When the 
oung, sensual, articulate Sebastian and 
his Uncle Eustace dine and talk together 
in the latter’s living room in Florence in 
the 1920s, the book dances with un- 
strained epigram and a conversational 
mixture of adolescence and cynical ma- 
turity that only Huxley could realize. The 
older man, who has devoted a lifetime to 
the pleasures of the body and the mind, 
is reciting a sort of “What Every Young 
Man Should Know” to the yearning poet, 
whose experiences hitherto have only 
been in the realm of phantasy. Who but 
a Huxleyan Uncle Eustace would say, 
after establishing the purity of his 
nephew: 

“Three words of advice, however. Re 
member that your talent is more impor- 
tant than your amusement. Also that a 
woman’s amusement may sometimes be 
incompatible not only with your talent, 
but even with your fun. Also that, if this 
should happen, flight is your only strat- 
egy.” : 
There is a good deal of this kind of 
amusing, Twentyish patter in “Time Must 
Have a Stop,” but Huxley keeps wan- 
dering off into other realms. He is no 
longer content to devastate his characters 
with satire. He is now seeking to redeem 
them. Fundamentally, the time Huxley 
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Glass fibers ... finer than human hair, but with 
great tensile strength 


. «twisted into strong, pliable yarns . .. woven 
into tapes and cloth 


--.- provide new textiles that will-not burn or 
shrink or stretch. 


_THEY’RE DOING ASTONISHING THINGS WITH THESE 


New Fabrics made 


Yes, American industrial designers 
and engineers have been quick to see 
the advantages of Fiberglas* cloth. 
They have used it to help solve many 
vexing problems. , 


Certain plastics reinforced with Fiberglas cloth 
provide a new material having great impact 
strength with light weight and dimensional 
stability, for aircraft parts such as air scoops, 
ducts and protective backing for fuel cells. 


seco 


Fiberglas textiles, being inorganic, offer great 
resistance to heat, moisture, oil, corrosive 
vapors. Combined with suitable impregnants, 
they provide more efficient, longer-lasting 
insulation ‘for 
electrical equipment and apparatus. 


van 


motors, generators and other 


Fiberglas is glass—fine fibers of 
glass. When these fine fibers are 
twisted together they form unbe- 
lievably strong, pliable yarns. These, 
in turn, are woven into tapes, braids, 
cords, sléevings and cloths of various 
weights to provide something really 
new under the sun—textiles made of 
glass!—fabrics that are unaffected by 
heat, moisture or age. 

Many an industry has long sought 
such fabrics; to improve the quality, 
life or performance of existing prod- 
ucts or to make new and improved 
products possible. Today, Fiberglas 
cloth helps make low-pressure plastic 
lamimates tougher, stronger, more 
useful. Fiberglas textiles are widely 
used by the electrical industry to help 
give motors and other apparatus 


of Glass 


longer life and improved performance 
under severe operating conditions. 
Fiberglas cloths are being coated with 
rubber and various synthetics to make 
protective coverings for batteries, 
flexible connections and other vital 

arts in military equipment. And 
Peautiful decorative fabrics made of 
fireproof Fiberglas yarns are winning 
swift adoption for use in places of 
public assembly because they are in- 
combustible. 

A few of the scores of uses of 
Fiberglas textiles are illustrated on 
this page. For more information about 
these significant new fabrics and their 
application possibilities, write Owens- 

orning F iberglas Corp., 1802 Nich- 
olas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio; in Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


_FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL 


After each mission, cannon and machine guns 
of fighting aircraft. are checked for alignment 
against a gun bore sight screen of black coated 
Fiberoles cloth. Check marks are accurate be- 
cause Fiberglas cloth does not stretch or shrink 
under changes in temperature and humidity. 


Reducing fire hazards in night clubs, theatres, 
restayrants — decorators are using firesafe 
drapery materials woven from Fiberglas yarns. 
Being glass, these fabrics will not burn. 
They're smart, too—available in a number 
of weaves, weights, shades and colors. 
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knew so well (what we-used to cali the 
postwar world) has had a stop. The clue HOLLY Waa 
lies in the quotation of the words of the 

dying Hotspur which prefaces the book: * 


But thought’s the slave of life, and 
life’s time’s fool, 

And time, that takes survey of all the 
world, 

Must have a stop. 


The story itself is simple. It is the edu- 
cation, moral and physical, of Sebastian 
on this earth and of Uncle Eustace, who 
dies of a stroke after too much brandy, in 
the hereafter. It takes death to teach 
Uncle Eustace that his earthly preoccupa- 
tion with good food, good drink, good 
art, and bad women was a shameful waste 
of his‘talents, which found expression in 
the composition of indelicate limericks. 
It takes the war and the loss of an arm to 
teach Sebastian that his preoccupation 
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with sensuality was also wasteful and 
that the only way he can live with any 
degree of happiness is through the accept- 
ance of some form of mystical religion. 


Sacrifice and Confusion: Most of 
“Time Must Have a Stop” passes in the 
1920s in Italy. In between the chapters 
devoted to the adolescent Sebastian, how- 
ever, are several in which Uncle Eustace, 
now dead, conversationally contemplates 
his life'on earth. In the final chapter Hux- 
ley attempts his summation. Here he 
quickly and unsatisfactorily jumps to the 
present year. What has Sebastian discov- 
ered in his many beds and in the war? 
A minor character, an anti-Fascist driven 
from Italy through Sebastian’s youthful 
selfishness and later befriended by Sebas- 
tian as an act of personal redemption, an- 
swers (perhaps) when he says: 

“There’s only one effectively redemp- 
tive sacrifice, the sacrifice of self-will to 
make room for the knowledge of God,” 
and “God can be loved without any feel- 
ings—by the will alone. So can your 
neighbor.” 

Perhaps the only moral of “Time Must 
Have a Stop” is that Huxley, in his 51st 
year, has himself discovered religion, a 
mystical, universal religion. Or perhaps 
it is that if all the individuals of the world 
would follow Huxley into his theological 
and philosophical realms all would be 
well again, whether they understood 
where he had led them or not. 

When not involved with his mystical 
problems, Huxley is witty and brilliantly 
effective as a writer. But when he departs 
from the presence of the younger Sebas- 
tian, the living Uncle Eustace, and the 
other Huxleyan characters male and fe- 
male whom he designs so delightfully, 
confusion reigns. (TIME Must HAvE A 
Stop. By Aldous Huxley. 811 pages. Har- 
per. $2.75.) 


Escape Run Wild 


Since Dunkerque, writers of escape fic- 
tion have been criticized, often justly, for 
emphasizing the escape at the expense of 
the story. Elizabeth Goudge’s “Green 
— Street,” a novel of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, is a trying case in point. 
Though laden with honors—Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s choice out of 99 entries for 
its first novel award of $125,000, and the 
Literary Guild selection for September— 
much of “Green Dolphin Street” would 
have been better left on the editorial cut- 
ting-room floor. \ 


The tale revolves mainly around the. 


two Le Patourel sisters, Marianne ‘and 
Marguerite, and the boy they both love, 
William Ozanne. Marianne’s sharp face 
and snappishness appeal little to the 
handsome William Be at 13 falls in love 
with laughing, blue-eyed Marguerite. 

_ The young trio’s wrote eo sa 
is a misty, rocky, unnamed i an- 
nel island familiar to Goudge readers 
(“Island Magic,” “Towers in the Mist,” 


, and ten others). Until the children grow 
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POWER TO WIN 


At is the capacity for understanding the role 


of power, and the ability for adapting that 
power to the need which has made Continental 
a strong right arm of our government in its 
battle against oppression. 


it is one thing to have the ‘‘know-how’’ for 
tackling so many diverse power problems and 
quite, another to have the production skill for 
doing the seemingly impossible with split- 
second coordination. 

Continental has both ...a fact that holds 
tremendous promise for the age of peace. 
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up and start seeking spiritual salvation 
the author’s pixie pen is on safe ground. 
But unfortunately she makes adventurers 
of both William and Marianne and during 
three-quarters of her book sets them in 
the wilds of New Zealand—a land which 
Miss Goudge (pronounced Googe) ad- 
mittedly has never seen. 

Through an incredible error the hero 
marries the wrong sister, Marianne, and 
undergoes 30 years of New Zealand 
pioneer life with her. When the wretched 
couple return to their childhood home, 
Marguerite, now a contented nun, rather 
irritatingly forgives them. . 

In the same spirit Miss Goudge may be 
forgiven. In a decade harried with his- 
torical novels she has produced one with 
the original touch of being confessedly 
inaccurate and with the saving grace of 


- description so colorful it almost succeeds 


in hiding the literary irrelevancies and 
discrepancies. “Green Dolphin Street” 
should make a pretty good movie. (GREEN 
Do.ruin STREET. By Elizabeth Goudge. 
502 pages. Coward-McCann. $3.) 


MUSIC 


Made Over by Music 


A tall, blue-eyed lieutenant walked into 
a ward of O'Reilly General Hospital at 
Springfield, Mo. The GI patients, recov- 
ering from hand and arm injuries, hung 
back shyly when the Special Services offi- 
cer started passing around ocarinas (sweet 
potatoes) and hung a chart of simple 
tunes on the wall. Finally, one soldier vol- 
unteered to try “Good Night, Ladies.” 
One by one, the boys forgot about their 
missing fingers, crippled hands, and heavy 
splints as they joined in—and found that 
they could play too. When they wanted 
more, Lt. Guy V. R. Marriner knew that 
his visit was a success. 

Lieutenant Marriner s trip to O'Reilly 
was part of a six-months’ tour started last 
October at the request of the Surgeon 
General's office to determine whether mu- 
sic could be made part of reconstruction 


Musical reconditioning: Lieutenant 
Marriner (left) instructs, then eee 
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work in Army hospitals. Lt. Col! Howard 


_C. Bronson, chief of the music section of 


Army Special Services, had offered mem- 
bers of his staff for the problem in De- 
cember 1942. Ten months ago, both 
branches chose Marriner, a 46-year-old 
former.concert pianist, to survey hospitals 


and set up programs to heal as well as _ 


entertain. Since then he has inaugurated 
musical reconditioning in seven Army 
general hospitals, and last week he re- 
ported on progress. Col. Augustus Thorn- 
dyke, head of the Army’s reconditioning 
branch in Washington, was enthusiastic 
and decided the work should be “con- 
tinued and developed.” 


The Fitzsimons Model: Of the seven 
hospital programs which are now work- 
ing, the most comprehensive and success- 


- ful is.at Fitzsimons General Hospital near 


Denver. It took Marriner about four 
weeks to organize the ‘present system 
there to give the GI’s all the music they 
want to hear and play. Listening to music 
in hospitals is not new; playing it is the 
feature which Marriner stresses and be- 
lieves is the most important part of his 
program. At Fitzsimons, men can learn 
to play ocarinas or tonettes in small-in- 
struments classes now taught by Army 
music technicians. Those without previ- 
ous musical training are soon able to play 
easy tunes. 

Many who master the ocarinas want to 
go on to a more complicated instrument, 
and six “music. workshops” (small, sound- 
proof cubicles) have been built for them 
to practice in. One. orthopedic patient, 
Aviation Cadet S. W. Kendrick of- Austin, 
Texas, came to ‘Fitzsimons after a plane 
crash. Although he didn’t know a note of 
music, he began to learn the piano and 
practiced four hours a‘day for three and 
a half months. Discharged three weeks 
ago, he wrote back that he was much bet- 
ter and intended to continue his music in 
civilian life. 

One of Marriner’s greatest hopes is to 
help the patient after he leaves the Army. 
In some cases, the men may be able to 
get music jobs, especially if they have 





. a @ group of Denver patients 
give their ocarinas the works’ © 
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tion lines to the battle lines. 
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to hasten the day of victory. 
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played in the “Cast-a-novas,” the Ortho- 
pedic Patients’ Orchestra (all are still in 
casts; hence the name). All of these. GI’s 
are former musicians, bat not necessarily 
professionals. They play at the bimonth- 
ly orthopedic dances, and broadcast to 
the wards over the public address system. 
Walking patients get together for a bi- 
weekly sing and a biweekly theater pro- 
gram, which are also broadcast. 


Dose of Schmalz: In the neuro-psy- 
chiatric wards, music must be chosen 
with great care. Now musical “prescrip- 
tion lists” have been drawn up for all 
types of patients, but Marriner had to ex- 
periment at first. Quiet piano pieces seem 
to relax the men. They are urged to play, 
but sometimes it is weeks before they ask 
for an ocarina or tonette. Then they are 
thrilled when they can join in instead of 
just listening. 

Most frequent requests in these wards 
are “Ave Maria,” Brahms’s “Lullaby,” 
“The Blue Danube,” and “Beautiful 
Dreamer,” often asked for three or four 
times in an afternoon. But the boys are 
unanimous: “No boogie, please.” Not only 
is the “GI Jive” impossible, but any mu- 
sic with distorted rhythm or beat upsets 
the men and may cause the more nervous 
to.jerk convulsively. Phonograph concerts 
feature Beethoven, César Franck, Tchai- 
kovsky, and Sibelius symphonies, espe- 
cially the slow movements. Even when 
the men are well enough to f° to the 
“music appreciation room,” a large and 
comfortable lounge with a victrola and all 
types of records, they play “schmalz” 
rather than boogie. Popular ballads and 
slow dance numbers, however, rank tops 
with all the Joes. 

“TI don’t talk about therapy, I talk about 
music in reconditioning,” says Marriner. 
He claims no scientific or sensational 
cures, but actual cases show music helps 
men physically as well as psychologically. 
In playing instruments, patients relearn to 


. use injured muscles and to coordinate 


nerves and muscles again. One man at 
‘Fitzsimons had a nerve injury to his arm 
which refused to respond to direct treat- 
ment. He was encouraged to learn the 
piano, and in playing he used the muscles 
of his arm better than he had during 
other treatments. 

Mentally, the patients derive a great 
sense of accomplishment from playing: 
They can do something. The neuro-psy- 
chiatric cases are quieter, happier, and 
get their minds off their troubles.. At Fitz- 
simons, the program has been judged so 
successful thet it will continue after the 
war. 

All of this is a great satisfaction to the 
quiet, New Zealand-born lieutenant who 
made it possible. A flier in the last war, he 
has a tremendous sympathy for the men 
who are changing back to peacetime life 
and he wants to help as many as possible 
even in the postwar period. Meanwhile, 
his greatest pleasure is to hear the men 
call after him as he leaves a ward: “Come 
again, lieutenant. It’s great stuff!” 
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The Doughgirls’ Washington hotel suite 
was anything but restful 


MOVIES 
Doughgirls, Family Version 


A major factor in the Broadway success 
of “The Doughgirls” was George Kauf- 
man’s split-second staging. Warner Broth- 
ers’ screen version of the Joseph Fields 
farce is notably lacking in that important 
department; nevertheless the film trumps 
up any number of laughs at the expense 
of wartime Washington. 

Rewriting under the frigid stare of the 
Hays office, the adapters somehow man- 
aged to keep one eye on the sanctity of 
marriage and the other on the saucy im- 
plications of the original. Once again 
three men variously involved in the war 
effort transport three young ladies to the 
capital. But instead of the blandly amoral 
babes of the play, the current crop (Ann 
Sheridan, Jane Wyman, Alexis Smith) are 
reasonably nive girls, who happen to be 
unmarried due to circumstances over 
which they have little or no control. This 
error is rectified when a fourth roommate 
—a chesty, gun-bearing, female Soviet 
sniper—corrals a Russian priest for a wed- 
ding ceremony in triplicate. 

“The Doughgirls” is the first time out 
as director for James V. Kern (a screen 
writer and former member of the Yacht 
Club Boys) and he has been a little timid 
about making his players toe the line. 
Ker is at his best when half of official 
Washington and a good part of the hotel 
staff are barging in and out of the girls’ 
suite; but when he focuses on his more 
important players, he allows them to get 
out of hand™in a free-for-all of competi- 
tive shouting. : 

Least benefited by this misguided. tol- 
erance is Anz Sheridan who has de- 
veloped 
lacks the comedienne’s light. touch. Jane 
Wyman comes off best as the devious 


into.a competent actress, but who * 
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Dulcy, and Eve Arden burlesques the 
Russian guerrilla. Among. the men, 
Charles Ruggles and Alan Mowbray have 
their moments, and Jack Carson mugs 


valiantly as the frustrated groom with nei- - 


ther bed, board, nor bride to call his own. 


Kismet de Luxe 


“Kismet” became a Broadway hit on 
Christmas Day of 1911 with Otis Skinner 
in the leading role, and Skinner repeated 
twice (1920, 1930) for the movies. Comes 
now a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer version 
with Ronald Colman as Hafiz, the King 
of the Beggars who promised. his clois- 
tered daughter a Caliph and guaranteed 
himself a lady, Marlene Dietrich, who is 
billed as the Queen of the Castle of the 
Grand Vizier of Baghdad. 

Adapter John Meehan must have felt 
there was no point in going into the plot, 
because he whips up barely enough action 
to justify some 100 minutes of pageantry 
and old lace. What “Kismet” offers is the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Midas touch in a produc- 
tion calcylated to stun: Technicolor, an 
army of costumed extras, buildings and 
byways that Baghdad never dreamed of, 


" Culver 
1930: Otis Skinner and Loretta Young 
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and Dietrich dancing with lacquered toe- 
nails and gilded legs. 

In addition there is James Craig as a 
sort of Southern GI Caliph, and Joy Ann 
Page as’ Marsinah, the Beggar King’s 
lonesome daughter. 

Like the action, the dialogue and char- 
acterizations are subordinate to the pomp. 
In Colman’s Foreign Office accent, Hafiz 
warns his doubting daughter: “Let no 
man make hash of fairy tales, my rose- 
bud.” And when Edward Amold, as the 
paunchy Grand Vizier, accepts Marsinah 
as a gift from practical Colman, he an- 
nounces to his henchmen and some hun- 
dred-odd concubines: “From now on, this 
young lady is Queen of the Household. 
There will be a wedding ceremony later 
in the day.” 

That wedding is out of course, if you 
know your Arabian nonsense as adjusted 
to Vine Street and Hollywood Boulevard. 
Evidently William Dieterle, who has di- 
rected such serious films as “The Life of 
Emile Zola” and “Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic 
Bullet,” was forced to keep his tongue 
tucked well into his cheek while M-G-M 
bid for a grand salaam in imitation dia- 
monds. 



















1944: Colman and Dietrich 





Under the Midas touch of M-G-M’s Kismet, even Marlene’s legs are gilded 
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RELIGION 
All Sons of Allah 


The bloody, age-old friction between 
the Shiites and the Sunnites of Russia 
has ended. At Baku in the Republic of 
Azerbaidzhan a council of Moslem leaders 





brought the two great sects together and ~ 


last week chose a Sheik, gray-haired 
Ahund Aga Alizade, as spiritual leader of 
the 18,000,000 Moslems in Russia. Under 
his presidency the Moslem Central Board 
of the Trans-Caucasus appealed to every 
Moslem to “devote himself. to one task, 
the destruction of Fascism.” 


Penance 


From Robert Shaplen NEwswEeEk war 
correspondent in the Southwest Pacific, 
comes this wirelessed account of a reluc- 
tant bembing and the conscience fund 


‘which followed it: 


The mission and trading center of Alex- 
ishafen lies between Madang and Wewak 
on the north shore of New Guinea. Al- 
ready far behind the MacArthur front, 
until recently it was still the target for 
Fifth Air Force bombers, cleaning -up 
pockets of Jap resistance. 

A short time ago Alexishafen was the 
scene of a strange little drama. In lower 
New Guinea a squadron of B-25 pilots 
was briefed for a mission at Alexishafen. 
They were told to bomb a church there, 
St. Michael’s Cathedral, which before the 
war was run by American and Dutch 
Catholic missionaries under the Society of 
the Divine Word. The church, they were 
told, was being used by the Japanese as 
avast storehouse. 

Some of the pilots were upset. Never 
before had they been asked to bomb out 
a church. So they took their problem to 
Chaplain Eugene J. Reilly. 

Father Reilly made a thorough check. 
Yes, he told the pilots, there was no doubt 
that the cathedral had become:a military 
objective. 

The following day the B-25s went to 
Alexishafen, and the church was leveled. 

When the pilots got-home they were 
unable to forget their bombs crashing 
through the cathedral roof and the rub- 
ble they had left behind. So they started 
a collection in the bombet group, and 
within two dayshad £ 270( $1,314). They 
took the money to Father Reilly and asked 
him to send it to the fathers of the church. 

Father Reilly wrote the letter. “For the 

time,” he wrote, “these men had a 
church of God for a target . . . all evi- 
dence pointed to the fact that the cathe- 
sopely depen he the fabs” fle coed te 
supply depot by the Japs.” He a t 
he had lained to the men how the 
Japs were “using a House of God for the 
work of His enemies.” Concluding, Fa- 
ther Reilly said it was the wish of the 
B-25 men that the money be used to 
start a new and greater St, Michael’s.” 








Victouy at Tomato Comer 


ALL summer long they’ve been busy with hoe and cultivator. 
Now harvest days are here for 20 million Victory Gardeners, 
They expect to exceed even the 8 million tons of food they raised 
last year—a greatly needed addition to the nation’s larder. 
They had a lot of fun fighting the weeds and worms, get- 
ting tanned, finding new aches. But they were happiest because 
they were making an important contribution to the war effort. 
Their freedom to choose this way to spend their spare hours—just 
as their right to choose their church, their mayor or even a 
particular brand of goods—is rooted in the soil of America. 


After the final victory is won, you will have a wider choice, of 


- improved steel products than ever before. For instance, your 


gutters and downspouts, your furnace casing and new metal 
awnings may well be made of ARmco Paintcrip—the Bonder- 
ized, galvanized sheet that takes paint immediately and pre- 
serves it longer. This is only one of the Armco Special Purpose 
Steels that will make your home look better, last longer and 
save you money in the years ahead. 

The American Rolling Mill Company, 

2121 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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“Feathering’ 
for the birds of war 


“Feathering” in aviation means adjusting 
the twist or “pitch” of the propeller blades 
to suit a particular altitude. At high alti- 
tudes, where the air is rare, a greater pitch 
is needed to “bite” the air to keep the plane 
in flight. 

Propeller “‘feathering”’ is fully automatic. 
It is done by remote control from the pilot’s 
compartment by a small electric motor. 


Bodine furnishes many sets of motor parts 


-” for these electric propeller governors. 


Regardless of where Bodine motors are 
used—in machines of war, in precision in- 
struments, in household appliances, in office 
machines—they give smooth, accurate, and 
lasting service. When you plan your post-war 
motor-driven devices, let the 35 years of 
Bodine engineering experience guide you in 
selecting the correct motor for the job. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St, Chicago 12, Ill. 
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France Up and 


by RAYMO 


Wei, Lafayette, look who’s here 
again. : 

When France awakens after the 
happy days of liberation, there will be 
many serious matters to concern her 
and her Allies. On the economic side, 


the situation is not likely to be as seri- - 


ous as expected. Half of the French. 
are farmers whose forebears, over the 
centuries, have been eating their own 
food and drinking their own wine, de- 
spite conquest from without and bad 
government within. This year’s grain 
crop is harvested, and, considering the 
condition -of transportation to Germany 
in August, it is doubtful if much of it 
went to the Reich. The vast wine crop 
is still to come. Grapes ripen in Sep- 
tember. Potatoes have none of the im- 
portance in France that they have in 


‘Poland and Germany. It is reported 
. that a great deal of North African grain 


is ready for shipment.to France. There 
is apparently no real hunger in France, 
except in a few big cities. A nation’s 
agriculture soon recovers. 

On the industrial side, the situation 
must be pretty bad. France’s industrial 
system had hard going during the long 
economic and political turmoil before 
the war. Probably much of her good 
machinery was taken to Germany. 
Bombing must have destroyed a good 
deal, and what is left is probably out 
of date. We shall have plenty of in- 


_ dustrial material for her and a vast ca- 


pacity: to make more. France_ has 
$2,000,000,000 in gold here, which 
can be used in payment. 

On the political side, there will be 
no permanent government for some 
time. It may be that the four years’ 
ordeal which the French people have 
shared will unite them more closely 
than before the war. One of the rea- 
sons why they fell so quickly in 1940 
was the bitter civil strife which had 


' existed over almost the entire period 


between the wars. That strife was a 
class struggle in which the French 
bourgeoisie, resisting efforts to make it 
bear more of the costs of the last war, 
inclined toward Germany and away 
from the Soviet-influenced French pro- 
letariat. Defeat and slavery for all alike 
have destroyed that sinister bar to 
unity. 

Current political sympathies in 
France seem to be pro-American, rath- 
er than pro-British. It must be remem- 
bered that four years of bombing and 
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four years of skillful Nazi propaganda 
against Britain must have created con- 
siderable doubt and resentment. The 
best guess would seem to. be that 
French opinion will drift strongly 
toward the old sympathetic tie with 
Russia. This would fit in well with the 
purposes of French Communists. The 
French will remember, too, that Stalin 
was the first to recognize the French 
Committee of Liberation. The bulk of 
France, however; will never be Com- 
munist. ; 





The Rumanian King’s proclama- 
tion of surrender suggests a Russian 
story of some months’ standing. A Ru- 
manian general hoisted a white flag, 
anda Russian general went over to the 
Rumanian lines, the story went, to dis- 
cuss terms of surrender with the Ru- 
manian. After he returned to his own 
lines, the Russian discovered that his 
watch had been stolen, during the con- 
versation, by the Rumanian general’s 
orderly. Many years ago, a Russian 
czar expressed his despair in dealing 
with Rumanians by saying: “Rumania 
is not a nation, it is a profession.” A 
modem czar might use the word 
“racket.” 

King Michael lives up to the great 
Rumanian tradition for larcenous hu- 
mor. He ‘assured his people that “the 
United Nations have recognized. the 
injustice of the Dictate of Vienna, 
under which Transylvania was torn 
from us.” But he failed to say that the 
United Nations had promised to give 
Transylvania to his country. 

Thus, the old skeleton of every vic- 
tory feast appears on schedule. The 
“new and free” Rumania will now pro- 
ceed to fight its old Hungarian ene- 
mies, which will be fine, until Germany 
surrenders. Then, the Solomons of the 
peace conference must sharpen the 
carving knife and try, once more, to 
carve the hybrid province, where some 
millions of Rumanians and Hungarians 
live in hopeless confusion. The profes- 
sors will suggest an international rule 
for this place, but a more practical idea 
would be the lend-lease of some thou- 
sands of moving vans. For, unless the 
Hungarian goats are separated from 
the Rumanian sheep, there can be no 
peace in the Balkans. The problem of 
that separation has puzzled statesmen 
for centuries. 
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Indispensable ---to nearly half of America 
---the commercial highway hauler 


EARLY half the communities of America are com- 

pletely dependent upon the commercial motor 
truck for freight service of every kind. For them, the 
truck driver is an indispensable link to the outside 
world. He must bring in what they need, must take out 
what they have to sell. He finds little drama and no 
heroics in his job, but he knows it is vital to the exist- 
ence of much of our nation. 


Consider the man who drives this big Diamond T 
six-wheeler loaded with bottled gas. Daily he covers a 
500-mile run through mountains and sun-baked desert 
between Pacific coast refineries and Phoenix, Arizona. 
It’s all in the day’s work to him. But were this fuel 
supply to fail, thousands of cooks would be frantic and 


meal schedules would be disrupted in homes and army 
posts throughout Arizona. 


To such men as this, to their trucks and the dealers 
who service those trucks, goes a full measure of credit 
for their share in keeping America at full speed ahead 
during the war—and for the larger part they will play 
in the years to come, when Diamond T will continue 
its 33-year-old policy of supplying the finest in heavy- 
duty commercial trucks. 


Diamond T has been authorized to build a limited number 


of new commercial trucks this year. See your Diamond T 
dealer if your service qualifies for Rationing Board approval. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO. CHICAGO 


DIAMOND T TRUCKS 














good name is a 

Product’s most valued virtue. 
And, in the case of 

Old Overholt, 

Its Good Taste 

That Always Stands Out 
Has given it a Good Name 
That has flourished 


Through 134 years. 
Thus today, as in the time 
Of friendly old inns 


As far back as 1750, the Three 
famovs. for = excellence of its t 


Sue Peto.” 
Nettonal Distillers Product 


Like the one shown here, 
Old Overholt is the choice 
Of those who relish 

Good rye 

At its right royal best. 
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